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WUcview of sAchv BWeoks. 
Travels in Various Countries of Europe, 

Asia, and Africa. By Epwarp 

DaniEL CLARKE. L. L. D. Part the 

Third. Scandinavia. Section the Se- 

cond. 4to. pp. 905. London, 1823. 
A MELANCHOLY Interest is attached to 
the present volume of the travels of our 
enterprising countryman Dr, Clarke. 
He who penetrated desert regions, and 
endured all the fatigues and hardships 
of inhospitable climates, perils by sea 
and land, and deprivations of every 
kind, has made his last journey, and 
gone to ‘that undiscovered country, from 
whose bourne no traveller returns.’ ‘The 
volume of his travels now presented to 
the public was in preparation during 
his last sickness, and twelve chapters 
even printed under his directions, ‘ the 
rest,’ says the preface, ‘ have been com- 
posed from the observations contained 
in his manuscript journals, which have 
been strictly adhered to, with a few ex- 
ceptions; and in the parts where they 
were deficient, some assistance has been 
derived from the remarks found also 
among his papers which had been com- 
municated to him by friends who had 
visited the North of Europe.’ 

He must be a cold critic indeed, who 
could subject a work produced under 
such circumstances to a rigid scrutiny, 
particularly as the family of the la- 
mented author are not so independent 
as to®ender the profits arising from its 
sale of small importance. The volume 
however, wili perhaps lay under little 
obligation to reviewers on this score, 
since its intrinsic merits are not merely 
sufficient to shield it from censure, but 
to ensure it no ordinary portion of 
praise. The mantle of Dr. Clarke has 
not fallen on an unworthy successor, 
So far as relates to the authorship,—the 
facts are the author's own, and, although 
the utmost discordance exists among tra- 
vellers, even on points on which it is 
difficult ta conceive there could be two 
°pinions, yet the general fidelity and 
“orrectness of the travels of Dr. Clarke 
‘re universally acknowledged. With 
these observations we would relinquish | 
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further remark and leave our amiable | 


author to speak for himself. Scandi- 
navia is his theme,—how he has treated 
it our extracts will show. Our author 
commences with an account of Christi- 
ana and of an amiable Norwegian, Mr. 
Anker, whose house, horses, carriage, 
and purse, were ever at the service of 
the traveller. ‘The Norwegians are fond 
of whist; the gentlemen play the game 
and smoke, even in the company of the 
ladies, and mark the points of the game 
with chalk on the table—even at the 
house of the governor. Like the French, 
too, they spit on the floor, even if ex- 
pensively carpetted. Of the domestic 
economy necessary in Norway, Mr. An- 
ker gave our traveller the following ac- 
count :-— 

‘“ We cannot,” said he, “go to market, 
or to sliops, as you do in English towns: 
here, those who would live handsomely, | 
must collect into their own warehouses, | 
from all parts of the world, whatseever ! 
may have oceasion for, from the flour of | 
which they make their bread, to. the beef, | 
the pork, the poultry, and all the stores ne- 
cessary for a whole year’s consumption.” 
This makes living in Norway perhaps more 
expensive than in any other part of Europe. 
Mr. Anker told us, that he lad thirty ser- 
vants upon his own establishment, and that | 
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his brother kept sixty. ‘ihe fuel consumed | 
upon his premises, for the number of dif | 
ferent stoves, amounted to above four times 
as much as a nobleman’s family would | 
consume in Copenhagen: and we were | 
rather surprised to hear him say that fire- 
wood was an expensive article, in such a 
region of timber. But constitute 
the article of heaviest expenditure to a gen- 
tleman in Norway, owing to the veneral 
high price of bay, which bad been particu- 
larly scarce during the last spring. The 
common price of hay averaged about five 
pounds a tou; this year, the price had been 
doubled: aud, indeed, it ceuld hardly be | 
had for mohey. Mr. Anuker’#@stud amount- 
ed to tweuty horses fur pleasure, besides 
draught-horses; and he had eight or ten 
carriages. The great preparation for the | 
year’s consumption tn Christiana, as in all | 
the rest of Norway, Is made in the autumn. 
The season of slaughter, for the supply of 
the whole winter, takes place in the mouth 
of October; and the number of cattle killed 
upon this occasion is astonishing. ‘The 
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certain quantity; but in the larger houses ' 


‘trowsers, and shoe-strings. 


| loons; 


it is a work of peculiar exertion, especially 
for the mistress. To become a good Nor- 
wegian wife, a lady must absolutely be edu- 
cated in Norway. The inistress of each fa- 
tmily presides over all the autumnal hoard- 
ing of provisions, and in person directs 
every operation. In one morning that we 
called upon Mr, Anker, eighteen baflocks 
had been slaughtered, and lus stock was not 
by any means complete. Some of the meat 
is pickled; the rest dried. The fat is 
melted into tallow, and nothing wasted, 
Even the blood is saved.’ 

At a party where Dr. Clarke visited, 
the late Emperor Paul of Russia became 
the subject of conversation, and numer- 
ous anecdotes were related of this ec- 
centric individual, and, among others, 
the following :-— 

‘ Nothing was more stricly prohibited in 
Russia, than the wearing vf pantaloons, 
At this time, a 
vessel, containing the Danish cadets, arriv- 
ed at Cronstadt. The emperor despatched 
a messenger, with orders to invite the-com- 
inanding Offieer of the ship, and all the 
young nen, to his palace. The Danish of- 
ficer replied, that, by the laws of Denmark, 
the youths under bis care were compelled 
to wear trowsers, and shoe-strihgs instead of 
buckles; consequently, they could not pre- 
sume to make their appearance at the Rus- 
sian court ina dress prohibited by the em- 


_peror, The uext day, an imperial ukase 


was issued, commanding all officers of the 
Russian navy to new model thir attire, and 


_to appear dressed “like the Danish cadets 


at Cronstadt.”—But a little before, a ser- 
vant, belonging to the Danish ambassador 
at Petersburg, had been knocked down bya 
Russian sentinel, in one of the public streets 
of the city, for daring to appear in panta- 
: and the new regulation took place 
while an explanation of this affair was ac- 
tually pending between the two courts.’ 
There is not in all Norway a book- 
scller’s shop, the trade of bookselling 


being left to the grocers; the literature 
‘of Christiana may, therefore, be consi- 


dered ata low ebb. Dr. Clarke visited 
the silver mine of Kongsberg, of which 
be obseryes, among a variety Of Curious 


‘geological or rather mineralogical ob- 
| servations, that— 


‘ The silver, as it was before stated, oc- 
curs in lumps of native metal: but so un- 
usual is this circumstance, that when the 
mine was first discovered, many refused to 
cive credit to the fact of such masses being 

V—2s. 
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actually brought to light. We shall mention 
some of the most considerable. The first 
is that preserved in the Royal Museum at 
Copenbagen ; its weight being five “hundred 
and sixty Danish pounds, and its value five 
thousand rix-dollars. It is a mass of native 
silver, nearly six feet in length, and in one 
part above eighteen inches in diameter. 5Si- 
milar masses were discovered in the year 
1630, and in 1719, and in 1727, which seve- 
raliy weighed from two hundred and fitty 
to two hundred and eighty, and three hun- 
dred pounds, each. In the shaft called St. 
Andrew, a piece of pure silver was found, 
in 1727, weighing two hundred and seventy- 
nine pounds; and, in the same year, an- 
other, weighing three hundred and four 
ounds, was found in God's Blessing shaft. 
These occasional masses, occurring casually 
in the.rock, and being soon interrupted in 
their passage through it, or dwindling gra- 
dually to nothing, the ininer must continue 
to dig through the barren stone until he has 
the good fortune to meet with more of 
the same nature, which, in one day, may re- 
ward the fruitless labour of months, and 
perhaps of years.’ 
The natives of Wermeland have an 
extraordinary costume :— 


‘The peasants were all in black, as if for 
a general mourning; and this costume, add- 
ed to their poverty and the sterile aspect of 
their country, had a melancholy appear- 
ance. We hardly entered a house without 
seeing some lamentable object, either sick 
or detormed. The soil itself is of a nature 
to bid defiance to cultivation: it consists of 
loose masses of stone, which can neither be 
removed nor rendered in any way produc- 
tive. It seemed to be the very region of 
poverty and despair, denuded and smitten 
by the hand of Heaven. In perusing the 
manuscript journal of a friend who had tra- 
velled the same route only three months be- 
fore, we found similar observations made as 
to the melancholy aspect of all this district, 
wad to the impressions made upon his mind 
upon secing all the inhabitants dressed in 
black clothes.’ 

The roads in Norway are kept in good 
repair, by each peasant having a mea- 
sured portion assigned to his peculiar 
care, by which means emulation is ex- 
cited among them.—Dr. Clarke visited 
the iron mines of Persberg, of which he 
gives an interesting account. Though 
he had, during ten years, been much 
accustomed to seeing such works, yet, 
he says, he never saw any thing to equal 
these mines :— 


‘ For grandeur of effect, filling the mind 
of the spectator with a degree of wonder 
which amounts to awe, there is no place 
where human labour is exhibited under cir- 
cumstances more tremendously striking. As 
we drew near to the wide and open abyss, a 
vast and sudden prospect of yawning ca- 
verns and of prodigious machinery prepared 
us fur the descent. We approached the 
edge of the dreadful gulph whence the ore 
is raised; and ventured to looh down; 
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standing upon the verge of a sort of plat- 
form, constructed over it in such a manner 
as to command a view Into the great open- 
ing as far as the eye could penetrate amidst 
its gloomy depths: for, to the sight, it 1s 
bottomless. Immense buckets, suspended 
by rattling chains, were passing up and 
down: and we could perceive ladders scal- 
ing all the inward precipices; upon which 
the work-people, reduced by their distawce 
to pigmies in size, were ascending and de- 
scending. Far below the utmost of these 
figures, a deep and gaping gulph; the mouth 
of the lowermost pits was, by its darkness, 
rendered impervious to the view. From 
the spot where we stood, down to the place 
where the buckets are filled, the distance 
might be about seventy-five fathoms; and 
us soon as any of these buckets emerged 
from the gloomy cavity we have mentioned, 
or until they entered into it in their descent, 
they were visible; but below this point 
they were hid in darkness. The clanking 
of the chains, the groaning of the pumps, 
the hallooing of the miners, the creaking of 
the blocks and wheels, the trampling of 
horses, the beating uf the hammers, and the 
loud and frequent subterraneous thunder 
from the blasting of the rocks by gunpow- 
der, in the midst of all this scene of excava- 
tion and uproar, produced an effect which 
no stranger can behold unmoved. We de- 
scended with two of the miers and our in- 
terpreter, into this abyss. The ladders, in- 
stead of bing placed like those in our Corn- 
ish mines, upon a series of platforms, as so 
many landing-places, are lashed together in 
one unbroken line, extending many fathoms ; 
and being warped to suit the inclination or 
curvature of the sides of the precipices, they 
are not always perpendicular, but hang over 
in such a manner, that even if a person held 
fast by his hands, and if his feet should hap- 
pen to slip, they would fly off from the rock, 
and leave him suspended over the gulph. 
Yet such ladders are the only means of ac- 
cess to the works below: and as the la- 
bourers are not accustomed to reccive 
strangers, they neither use the precautions, 
nor offer the assistance, usually afforded in 
more frequented mines. In the principal 
tin-mines of Cornwall, the staves of the lad- 
ders are alternate bars of wood and tron : 
here they were of wood only, and in some 
parts rotten and broken, making us often 
wish, during our descent, that we had never 
undertaken an exploit so bazardous. In 
addition to the danger to be apprehended 
from the damaged state of the ladders, the 
stuves were covered with ice or mud; and 
thus rendered su cold and slippery, that we 
could have no dependence upon our be- 
numbed fingers, if our feet failed us. Then, 
to complete our apprehensions, as we men- 
tioned this to the miners, they said,—** have 
acare! It was just so, talking about the 
staves, that one of our woinen fell, about 
four years ago, as she was descending to her 
work.”—* Fell!’ said our, Swedish inter- 
preter, rather simply; ‘* and pray what be- 
came of her?’—** Became of her!” conti- 
nued the foremost of our guides, disengag- 
ing one of his lands from the ladder, and 
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slapping it forcibly against his thigh, as if to 
illustrate the manner of the Catastiophe— 
“‘ she became (pankaka) a pancake,” 

_ * As we descended farther from the sur. 
face, large masses of Ice appeared, covering 
the sides of the precipices. Ice is raised jn, 
the buckets with the ore and rubble of the 
mine: it has also accumulated in such 
quantity, in some of the lower chambers 
that there are places where it is fifteen fia. 
thoms thick, and no change of temperature 
above prevents its increase. ‘This seenrs to 
militate against a notion now becoming pre. 
valent, that the temperature of the air jn 
mines increases directly as the depth from 
the surface, owing to the increasing tempe- 
rature of the earth under the same circum. 
stances and in the same ratio; but it is ex- 
plained by the width of this aperture at the 
mouth of the mine, which admits a free pas- 
sage of atmospheric air. In our Cornish 
mines, ice would not be preserved in a so- 
lid state at any considerable depth from the 
surface. 

‘ After much fatigue, and no small share 
of apprehension, we at length reached the 
bottum of the mine. Here we bad no soon- 
er arrived, than our conductors, taking each 
of us by an arm, burried us along, through 
regions of “ thick-ribbed ice” and darkness, 
into a vaulted level, through which we were 
to pass into the principal chamber of the 
mine. The noise of coudtless hammers, all 
in vehement action, increased as we crept 
along this level; until, at length, subduing 
every other sound, we could no longer hear 
each other speak, notwithstanding our ut- 
most efforts. At this moment, we were 
ushered into a prodigious cavern, whence 
the sounds proceeded; and here, amidst 
falling waters, tuinbling rocks, steam, ice, 
and gunpowder, about fifty miners were in 
the very height of their employment. The 
magnitude of the cavern, over all parts of 
which their labours were going on, was 
alone sufficient to prove that the iron ore is 
not deposited in veins, but in beds. Above, 
below, on every side, and in every nook of 
this fearful dungeon, glimmering tapers dis- 
closed the grim and anxious countenances 
of the miners. They were now driving bolts 
of iron into the rocks, to bore caviti 
the gunpowder, for blasting. Scare 
we reeevered from the stupefactio 
slO by our first introduction 1 
Pat onium, when we beheld, closé to as, 
hag e horrible than perhaps it is posst- 
ble for’ any other female figures to exhibit, 
holding their dim quivering tapers to our 
faces, and bellowing in our ears. One of 
the same sisterhood, snatching a lighted 
splinter of deal, darted to the spot where 
we stood, with eyes inflamed and distilling 
rheum, her hair clotted with mud, dugs 
naked and pendulous ; and such a face, and 
such hideous yells, as it is impossible to de- 
scribe:— 

“‘ Black it stood, as night—fierce as ten furies— 
Terrible as hell” 
If we could have heard what she said, we 
nhould not have comprehended a syllable: 
but us several other Parce, equally Gorgo- 














sian in their aspect, passed swiftly by us, 
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ting tumultuously towards the en- 
tranee, we began to perceive, that if we re- 
mained longer in our present situation, 
Atropos might indceed cut short the threads 
of our existence ; for the noise of the ham- 
mers had now Ceased, and a tremendous 
blast was near the point of its explosion. 
We had scarcely retraced, with all speed, 
our steps along the level, and were begin- 


haste! 


ning to ascend the ladders, when the full 
volume of the thunder reached us, as if 
roaring with greater veliemence because 
pent amongst the crashing rocks, whence, 
being reverberated over all the mine, it 
seemed to shake the earth itself with its ter- 
rible vibrations.’ 

A still more famous mine is that of 
Fahlun, in Delecarlia, where a singular 
accident occurred afew months before 
Dr. Clarke visited it :— 


‘Some men, attempting to steal a quantity 
of the sulphate of iron, with which the mine 
abounds, on being disturbed, fled, leaving 
their torches burning; by which means 
combustion took place amongst the timber 
of the works, which communicated to the 
pyrites; and has continued ever since, in 
spite of all the endeavours made for its ex- 
tinction. At this time it was thought that 
the progress of the fire had been checked ; 
but the mine sent forth sulphureous fumes, 
like a volcano; and it was greatly to be 
feared that the conflagration might extend 
to the lower part of the works, when the 
mine would inevitably be destroyed, Mr. 
Gahn, however, surprised us, by stating, 
that, notwithstanding all the disadvantages 
consequent upon this fire, if they can suc- 
ceed in arresting its progress, and keeping 
it, as it were, under some kind of dominion, 
very considerable profit would arise from it, 
in the quantity of the sulphate of iron (green 
vitriol), which may be collected from the 
roasted pyrites. ‘The- mode which they 
have adopted for checking the fire, is by 
stopping up all the passages where it is 
found spreading, by means of a double 
wall; leaving only as much air as may be 
necessary to support combustion, in those 
chambers where its continuance may prove 
advantageous,’ 


Of the mine itself, our authot:says,— 


“The mine of Fahlun is an: énormous 
crater, shaped like a sugar-loaf, with its 
point downwards; the same shape having 
been that of the natural deposit of the py- 
ritous copper here found. The base of this 
enormous conical mass of ore, lyiug upwards 
towards the surface, was the first part work- 
ed, As the galleries for its excavation were 
hecessarily extensive, and the props for sup- 
porting the roofs of the different chambers, 
Consisting often of valuable ore, were, of 
course, left as sparingly as possible, it hap- 
pened, from the avidity aud carelessness 
of the workmen, that there was not enough 
eft to sustain the pressure of the superin- 
cumbent matter towards the surface; and, 
consequently, in the year 1666, the whole of 
oe upper part of the mine, that is to say, of 
the base of the inverted cone, fell in, and 
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gave rise to the open crater we are now de- 
scribing. The sides of this crater being va- 
riously coloured by the exhalations from the 
wine and the action of the air upon its 
sides, added to the volumes of smoke and 
vapour rising from the bottom, give it the 
resemblance of the Neapolitan soljaterra: 
but the depth of the Fahlun crater is much 
more considerable ; there is more of vast- 
ness in all that belongs to it; and the singu- 
lar appearance caused by regular staircases, 
traversing its whole extent, from the lip of 
this immense bason to iis lowermost point 
at the bottom, renders it altogether a sight 
in which we may vainiy seek for points of 
similitude, in order to compare it with other 
works. Atthe bottom of this crater, at the 
depth ot forty fathoms from the surface, va- 
rious openings lead to the different levels 
and places of further descent into the mine; 
which, according to tbe notion prevalent 
among the miners, were originally opened 
in immemorial ages. It would be very cu- 
rious, certainly, if it were possible, to ascer- 
tain in what period the works were begun ; 
and with what nation the Swedes traded 
with their copper, after the mine became 
productive. Its original discovery is lost in 
obscurity and fable.’ 

‘ The heat of the Fahlun mine is so great, 
that it becomes intolerable to a stranger 
who has not undergone the proper degree of 
seasoning which enables a miner to sustain 
it. But then there are causes which tend 
ereatiy to increase the natural temperature : 
prodigious fires are frequently kindled, and 
at avery considerable depth in the mine, 
tor the purpose of softening the rocks pre- 
viously to the application of gunpowder: 
add to this, the terrible combustion which 
has taken place in the mine, threatening its 
destruction. We saw the walls which they 
had constructed for Opposing its progress; 
and the overseers, by opening some double 
doors placed in these walls, gave us a tran- 
sient view of the fire itself, that was at this 
time menacing with its ravages the whole of 
these ancient and valuable works. The 
sight we had of it was short; because the 
fumes of sulphur were so powerful, that we 
found it impossible to remain many seconds 
within the apertures. By rushing in for an 
instant, we saw enough to convince us what 
the fate of the mine would be, if the de- 
vouring element were not thus peut, and 
held in subjection by the smothering nature 
of its own exhalations. The moment any 
air was admitted from the doors, and the 
vapours were tiereby partially dispersed, 
whole beds cf pyritous matter appeared in 
a state of ignition ; the fire itself becoming 
visible: but our torches were extinguished 
almost instantaneously, and it was only by 
holding a piece of cloth before the mouth 
and nostrils that we could venture beyond 
the second door. If this conflagration 


should extend to a greater depth, the mine 
would be destroyed by the fumes alone ; as 
it would become impossible to proceed with 
the works in the midst of its exbalatious. A 
miner, lately, in advancing unguardedly and 
with too much precipitation towards the ig- 
nited matter, to ascertain the extent of it, 
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fell dead ; being suffocated, as was the elder 
Pliny, and in a similar way.’ 

An old custom has ordained that 
every Swedish Monarch should, once 
at least during his reign, pay a visit to 
Fahlun, and descend into this mine; 
and hence their names appear inscribed 
on the sides of the chamber.—The ri- 
ver Grado is crossed by a curious float- 
ing bridge, two hundred and eighty 
yards in length, not supported like the 
floating bridges in Germany, upon boats, 
but solely by the trunks of trees lashed 
together. —At Hedmora our author wit- 
nessed the nuptial festivities :— 

‘Here, while we were changing horses, 
we heard the sound of musical instruments, 
as if a band were apprvaching ; and pre- 
sently two carts, bearing the performers, and 
filled with other men aud women, decorated 
with ribbands, and a variety of gaudy trink- 
ets, entered the yard of the mn. The ap- 
pearance of these merry-inakers was most 
grotesque. Each cart was conducted by a 
single horse, upon which sate the driver, 
more than * half-seas over,” playing upon a 
fiddle, the most common instrument of Nor- 
way and Sweden. The carts were crammed 
with boors of both sexes, having their .hats 
and clothes bedizened with nuptial favours, 
who, with the most ludicrons grimaces, 
some fiddling, others singing, were endea- 
vouring to express their rude mirth by all 
sorts of gesturesand noises. ‘They had been 
to a wedding, celebrated at a great distance 
from Grado, the day before, Sunday. We 
asked them to dance; and they consented, 
upon the condition of our treating each of 
them with a dram of their favourite beve- 
rage, Sweedish brandy flavoured with ani- 
seed. The whole party then prepared to 
exhibit their agility; and we expected to be 
gratified with a sight of the curious 
ald provisional dance of the Dalecarlians. 
But they began with waltzes; and after 
swinging cach other in whirls, with a degree 
of violence that made an approach rather 
dangerous, ended in the graver measures 
and attitudes of the minuet, which we found 
much better suited to the sort of doubtful 
equilibrium maintained by most of them: 
with the minuets the dance ended.’ 

In the University of Upsala 1s a cabi- 
net of the most curious and costly work« 
manship, adorned with paintings, mo- 
saic, and gems, which was presented by 
the merchants of Hamburgh to Queen 
Christina:— 

‘Oue of the doors is composed entirely of 
a sinyle stone, said tu be an agate; bug in 
fact, a slab of that species of stalactite car- 
bonate of lime, which is vulyarly called 
‘“‘flowered alabaster.” The natural veins, 
or zones, of this mineral, beautifully polish- 
ed, have been igeniously appropriated by 
a painter, so as to constitute parts of the 
picture which he has represented upon the 
stone. Upon one side is seen the destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh and his host in the Red 
Sea; and few persons would imagine that 
ina work of this’ kind, which must neces- 
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sarily have so much of trick in it, the artist 
could have displayed the sublimity he has 
really afforded. The figure of Moses, and 
the expression delineated in his counte- 
nance, are worthy of as great a master as 
Raphael. An equestrian soldier is also fi- 
gured with great spirit and energy. In this 
curious piece, the perspective, as it might 
be expected, is altogether violated. Upon 
the other side of the slab is a representa- 
tion of the Day of Judgment; but this has 
been evidently borrowed from the famous 
picture by Michael Angelo, in the Sestina 
Chapel at Rome. It contains some of the 
same figures; and has, moreover, the same 
characteristic portraits; such for example, 
as those of the cardial, and the mistress of 
the painter. The artist, whose name we 
did notlearn, has represented his own por- 
trait among those of the blessed in heaven, 
and has decorated his head with the pope's 
tiara. Other parts of this cabinet are 
adorned with antique gems, paintings on 
precious stones, Florence mosaic-work, 
executed by inlaid pieces of antique mayr- 
bles, and very curious painting by means of 
inlaid pieces of wood in mosaic, perhaps 
the workmanship of Albert Durer, and cer- 
tuinly of his time. But the most singular 
deposit in this room is a donation of Gus- 
tavus the Third: it consists of two chests of 
manuscripts, double-locked, chained, and 
sealed, which are not to be opened until 
fifty years shall have elapsed from the time 
of his death, These chests are supposed to 
contain his foreign correspoudence, many 
papers relating to the principal transactions 
in which he was engaged, aad the state of 
Europe at the time of his reign. An En- 
glish traveller will hardly participate the 
feelings of curiosity which are betrayed by 
the Swedes respecting these mysterious 
boxes. ‘“ What a misfortune for us,” said 
one of the inhabitants of Upsula, “that this 
precious deposit will not be opened in our 
tume.”’ Great expectation is on foot with 
regard to the things that will come to light 
when these papers are examined; but, for 
our own part, we could not help thinking that 
the moral of the old fable “ Parturiunt 
montes,” &c. will be found very applicable 
to the event of the opening of these chests, 
when the tine arrives tor their inspection.’ 

For the present, we shall conclude 
with the following literal translation of 
the native song of a Finnish maiden, 
which, it must be acknowledged, is at 
once simpie and beautiful :— 

‘If my well-known should come, 

My otten-beholded should appear ; 

{ would snatch a kiss from his mouth, 

if it were tainted with wolf's blood ; 

{ would seize and press his hand, 

lt a serpent were at the end of it. 

‘Ifthe wind had a mind, 

If the breeze had a tongue, 

To bear and bring bick the vows 

Which two lovers exchange : 


€ All dainties would I disregard, 

Even the vicar’s savoury meat ; 

Rather than forseke the friend of my heart, 
The wild game of my summer's hunting, 


Poetical Memoirs: the Exile, a Tale. 
By James Brrp, Author of the ‘ Vale 
of Slaughden,’ ‘ Machin, or the Dis- 
covery of Madeira,’ and * Cosmo, 
Duke of Tuscany.’ London, 1823. 


Lorp Byron’s ‘ Beppo’ may be re- 
garded as the founder of a new school 
of poetry, differing essentially from the 
humorous compositions of preceding 
writers. Its effect depends very much 
upon its latitude of phraseology, singu- 
lar colloquialisms, desultory narrative, 
satiric digressions, and agreeable im- 
pertinence, interspersed with passages 
of a higher tone. The most bitter sar- 
casm, the most flippant,—sometimes the 
most ribald humour, and intense pas- 
sion, are the characteristics of this spe- 
cies of poetry. It is this extraordinary 
union of pertness and pathos, of heart- 
lessness and ardent emotion, that se- 
cures the interest of the reader in no 
common degree, Setting aside all mo- 
ral considerations, we think that Lord 
Byron has been pre-eminently success- 
ful in his compositions of this class, al- 
though we also feel that they tend great- 
ly to destroy our belief in that sincerity 
of deep and vehement personal feeling, 
which formed no small portion of the 
interest excited by the author’s serious 
compositions. The lofty ‘Childe,’ be- 
fore enveloped in mystery, and grand, 
nay, even appalling, in his sublime mis- 
anthropy and vehemence of passion, was 
now suddenly transformed into a plea- 
sant gentleman, of mere flesh and blood, 
half rake and half dandy—licentious 
enough, yet not absolutely breathing | 
brimstone, or exhibiting a cloven hoof ; | 
in short, neither more nor less than a 
‘roue aimable.’ 


$$$ 


‘the course of true love never vet ran 
smooth.’ But, by way of introducine 
to our readers an example of the writer's 
style, we will give two extracts,— 
one of his serious, the other of his co- 
mic vein :— 
‘Tis sweet to wander on the lonely shore, 
When all around is silent, and at rest, 
Save the wind’s whistle, and the billow’s roar, 
Or sea-bird, screaming from her rocky nest; 
While moon and stars a flood of splendour 
pour, 
That gilds the rock, the shore, the wave’s 
white crest, 
And glittering bark, that sails majestic by, 
Her couch the wave—ler canopy the sky! 


‘ I love the sacred stilluess of the night, 

When her fair queen leads forth the host of 

heaven 5 
Then all is peace—the soul’s unclouded light 
Burns with ethereal flame; and then are 
given 
Thoughts that refine the spirit, and excite 

The hope that is immortal ; and the leaven 
Of earth is purified; then joy and loye 
Beam forth, serenely as the orbs above.’ 

This description must be confessed to 
be an elegant and happy picture of a 
serene moonlight night, on the sea- 
shore. Let us nowproduce a specimen 
of our author’s humourous powers, and 
we think that the following stanzas will 
exhibit them not unfavourably :— 
‘Zeno, Cleanthes, Varro, Epictetus, 

And all the Stoics, taught us to despise 
Fate’s hand, however roughly it might treat us, 

And not io feel at ali they deemed most 

wise. 
Now they who know their Alphas from their 
Betas, 

Esteem such dogmas little less than lies— 
Indeed, I find the whole menage of passion, 
Joy—grief—hope—fear—despair, are all in 

fashion. 
‘And so is Love, a little, blind, sly rogue ! 

From Adam’s time, till now, his naime hath 

been 





Mr. Bird’s * Poetical Memoirs’ are 
no unpleasing specimen of this style. 
If they do not possess all the poignancy 
and strong racy flavour of the original, 
they yet display considerable humour, 
set off by easy versification and happi- 
ness of rhyme; while, although they 
certainly are not deficient in sprighthi- 
ness or strokes of satire, there 1s not 
that hatitude of sentiment and expres- 
sion, which is so reprehensible in Lord 
Byron, and which has rendered his pro- 
duction, to so many, asealed book. We 
donot suppose that these ‘ Memoirs’ are 
a bond fide piece of biography; on the 
contrary, we consider them to be a mere 
pleasantry. We shall not, therefore, at- 
tempt to give any outline of so desultory 
a narrative as that contained in these 
two cantos; suffice it merely to say, 
that they relate the writer’s § garemens 


de Cenr,’—his loss of one mistress by 
! 





The darling of my 


winter's taming,’ 


death, ofanother by marnage,—toraias. 





Worshipped, adored, and very much in vogue— 
Yes! yes!—and so ’twill ever be, I ween, 
Fur love impel's our hearts to disembogue 
The torpid blood that nourishes the spleen, 
And leaves them light as bubbles formed of 
soap : 
Critics! the simile will pass, I hope? 


‘I deem the critics very useful men, 
But now they swarm so thick within their 
hive, 
No starveling poet can assume his pen, 
But he is lashed and flogged and flayed 
alive; 
And they have dared to lash me now and then ; 
{n fact, 1 almost wonder I survive 
The cruel stripes which I receive from one ; 
But let us say—the Critics’ will be done.’ 
This exemplary resignation under the 
critical lash,would of itself be sufficient 
to disarm our severity, were we dispose 
to employ any towards this writer. _ 
The second piece, in this volume, 1S of 
a very different character from the formet 
one. Itis a Norwegian tale of the eighth 
century, when Harold Harfagre, the 
Danish monarch, had conquered that 
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_—_________ nanan 

The hero of this interesting 
Keenier, a young Norwegian 
ho, torn from his beloved 


country. — 
narrative 1S 
warrior, W 


Moina, is sent into exile by the tyrant: — | 


«Far in the North, on that dark isle of fire, 
Whose rocks long echoed to the Runic lyre : 
There, ere the bard had raised its earliest fame, 
Or native hero gloried in its name ; 

There sternly musing 0 er the wrongs he felt, 
And nursing hopes of future vengeance, dwelt 


é ie 
The banished man. — 
_ cz * _ * e . 


‘Beneath him yawn unnumbered clefts, dark, 
deep, P 
Where the winds howl, and where the billows 
sweep a 
Through vaulted caves, like whirlwinds rushing 
past, 
Fach maddening wave more maddening than 
the last! 
While fire and snows and winds and waters 
mock 
The shuddering exile of the lonely rock! 
It was not thus when o’er the tield he spurred 
The swiftest courser of the fight, and heard 
The victor triumph, aud the vanquished cry, 
While rose the bright star of his victory : 
It was not thus when in the festive hall 
He shone the bravest, and the pride of all: 
It was not thus when in young Moina’s bower 
Bright love enchanted—beauty graced the hour, 
While warm confiding hearts responsive beat 
With joy—how near to pain '—that pain how 
sweet! 
But parted now, perchance for ever ! care 
Hath pierced their hearts and left his poignard 
there *’ 
After he has been some time in this 
desolate abode, a bark makes its ap- 
pearance, manned with a ruffan-crew, 
who arrive for the purpose of slaying 
Regnier, but the victim is saved from 
destruction by a minstrel, who warns 
him of his danger, and escapes with him 
to the vessel: — 
‘ Now drifting onward to that long-lost shore 
Regnier had deemed he should behold no more, 
To that dear land where dwelt his hope—ahis 
all— 
Which raised his glory and which marked his 
fall ! 
Still on the minstrel’s slender form he gazed, 
By night’s dim beam—his pleading hand was 
raised, 
While mutely eloquent, his anxious eye 
Urged the young bard to chant the quick reply. 
* REGNIER. 
‘Who art thou, silent minstrel ?—speak! 
Thy arm is young, thy form is weak, 
And by the stars’ uncertain light, 
The téar-drop in thy eye is bright 5 
And by thy harp’s low murmuring, 
Thy hand is trembling on the string: 
W hat led thee thus to dare the sea 
Alone—and most of all with me ? 
MV 40 urged thee on thy daring plan, 
To rescue thus the banished man ?” 

They reach Drontheim in safety, 
where Regnier and Harold encounter 
each other in combat: the latter falls ; 
and Regnier also, overpowered by his 
loes, is mortally wounded, and shortly 
alter expires in the arms of the minstrel, 
or rather Moina, who had assumed that 


The story issli¢ht, but it dis- 


disguise, 


plays much poetical talent, and con- 
tains several energetic passages; and if 
we consider it as a youthful production, 
it warrants our expectation of something 
superior, whenever the author shall di- 
| rect his attention to some subject atford- 
ing due scope to his talents. That he 
meditates shortly to appear again before 
the public, is apparent from the con- 
cluding stanza of the volume :— 
‘I wrote the Exile in my teens—but, stay, 

Ye tireless Muses, let me rest awhile, 
And brush the dust of memory away, 

Polish my thoughts and brighten up my 

style ;— 

Yes, I must think, for 1 have much to say 

To those who love to weep, or love to smile ; 
i'll give a long tale in my next long canto, 
Roiantic—like the ‘ Castle of Otranto.’ 


HO 


HERALDIC ANOMALIES. 


We have already spoken favourably of 
this clever and amusing work, and we 
now glean from it a few additional anec- 
dotes, to those we gave in a former 
number :— 


Lhe Warden.—‘ There is a ludicrous in- 
stance of misnomer upon record in one of 
the colleges at Oxford, whose head is a 
warden, In remote times, when the public 
roads were bad, and travelling equipages 
not often seen, it happened, that in a college 
progress, as it is Called, when the foundation 
inembers go in form to inspect their estates, 
aheavy couch and four, with various strange 
looking outriders, was seen at noon day, 
entering the streets of London; the people 
that were passing, anxious to know what 
snch a retinue could mean, enquired of one 
of the college servants, who it might be that 
+ was travelling in such array? The servant, 


the university, replied, with proper acade- 
mical respect: the warden and fel/ows. The 
London pedestrians, knowing nothing of such 
titles, nuderstood him to say, the warder 
and felons; and as there can be no greater 


atrocious Culprits, fettered and hand-cutfed, 


soon collected around the travellers, and 
great was the astonishment expressed, when 
they saw them take another road than tha 
which led directly to Newgate!’ 

Ladies’ Privileges.—‘ There seems to be 
some odd insinuation in the account the 


the first century after the service was insti- 
tuted. ‘J find but two couples in this first 
century that were successful: the first, was 
a sea-captain and his wife, who, since the 
day of their marriage, had not seen each 
other till the day of the claim; the second, 
was an honest pair in the neizhbourhood ; 
the husband was a man of plain good sense, 
and a peaceable temper ; the women was 
dumb.” 


forgetting how far he was from the walls of | 


sight to a London mob, than a parcel. of | 


and in bondage of a jatlor, a crowd was | 


Spectator gives us, of the few successful | 
candidates for the flitch of bacon, during | 


they should do so, the laws allow their hus- 
bands to administer moderate correction ; 
“*Modicam Castigationem ;” are the very 
words of the law. Which moderate correc- 
uion or castigation is plainly expressed and 
described; and is simply this; “ acriter 
verberare Uxores ;” pretty sharply to chas- 
tise them, “ flagellis et fustibus ;” with whips 
and cudgels ! 

‘This law, to the credit of the ladies of 
Great Britain, having become quite unne- 
cessary, may be considered as having fallen 
into what the Scotch lawyers would call, a 
state of desuetude,’ 

Female Legislators.—It is remarkable, 
that in the reign of Edward III, when he 
wanted to raise money for the defence of 
Ireland, he scrupled so much to tax any per- 
son’s property without their consent, that re- 
vular writs were issued to the ladies who 
possessed land there, commanding them to 
send their proper attornies to consult upon 
the exigency of affairs. If this could be 
done by attorney in those days, why not 
now ? the acting by attorney might obviate 
some of the most objectionable impediments 
to the personal interference of our British 
ladies in contested elections. As to influ- 
ence, it is a different question.’ 

That ladies may be complimented 
out of their rights and privileges, our 
author proves by the following anec- 
dote, of their being excluded from the 
gallery of the House of Commons :— 


‘A bill being under discussion, which 
greatly affected the interests of a noble fa- 
inily of high and extensive connections, the 
galleries were daily crowded with the female 
relatives of the party, most of them, as may 
be easily imagined, in full possession of the 
| highest possible attractions, as youth, beauty, 

wit, &c. &c. Upon which, a member got 

| up and begged to put the question to the 
speaker, whether the credit and character 
of the house did not most peremptorily re- 
quire, that in all their deliberations they 
should be free from any undue or extraor- 
dinary influence, and whether any of that 
honourable house could cast their eyes up 
to the galleries, and say that they were so at 
‘that moment. He should therefore move, 
that the bevy of beauties should immediate- 
ly retire. ‘The Jadies obeyed, and have ne- 
ver been admitted since in the same man- 
ner.’ 

Scolding.—‘ In the third year of the reign 
of Richard III. two women, Isabella, the 
wife of William Pery, and Alianore Slade, 
were presented for common scolds, and fined 
one penny each, which two pence were the 
whole perquisites of the court. And, at the 
sume time, an order of the court was made, 
i that the tenants of the manor should not 
| scold their wives, under pain of forfeiting 
(their tenements and cottages. Now this 
was all very well and extremely fair, as ap- 
parently binding upon both parties. But 
see the mischict of it; at least of the last 
order of the court. In the 23rd vear of 
Henry VII. the immediate successor of 





} 
} 
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‘ British wives are not likely to do amiss, 





so that [ need scarcely tell them, that if 


Richard the Third, | find another order 


made, that the’tenants’ wires should 
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s‘old (their husbands of course) under the Scateine of persons, the above cannot “ 


penalty of a siz and eight-penny fine. half to 
va to the repairs of the chapel, and half to 
the lord of the manor. So that, in fact, it | 
would appear, that by the restraint Jaid up- 
on the Ausbunds in the third of Richard, the 
wives gained such an advantage over them, 
as in the 23rd of his successor, (1. e. ~ 
twenty-two vears after wards) to render | 
absolutely necessary to raise the fine for fe- 
male scolding from one penny to six shillings 
and eight-pence !!!——W as ever any thing 
like it? I am entering now, I am aware, 
upon one of the most hacknied topics of 
banter and ridicule, in the whole history of 
male and female foibles. Scolds and hen- 
pec ‘ed husbands, have supplied food for the 
satirists, essayists, journalists, poets, and 
prose-w riters, ‘of all ages, (that is, if we may 
believe the Jews ;) for the latter, it seems, 
have discovered that of all the hen-pecked 
husbands in the world, Adam w: " not only of 
necessity the first, but the worst ; having not 
merely, (as the common Lelief is been hoe. red 
or beguiled into submission, but absolutely 
scolded and beaten into it. ‘For,’ says a 
certain Jewish Rabbi, upon Gen. ii. 12. * by 
giving him of the tree 1s to be understood a 
sound rib-roasting ; that is to say, in plain 
English, Eve finding her husband unwilling 
to eat of the forbidden fruit, took a good 
crab-tree cudgel and laboured his sides till 
he complied with her will.” I have father- 
ed this strange comment upon the Jews, 
though, [ must say, 
what the Jews taught, some Christians have 
been weak enough to believe. Nay, did 
not Milton believe it, when he introduced 
the Squahbling Scene into his Paradise Lost, 
noticed in the Tatler, number 217? 
«« Thus they in mutual accusation spent, 
The fruitless hours, Lut neither self condemn- 
ing ; 
And of their vain contest appear’d no end.” 
Quakers —* Bishop Parker tells the fol- 
lowing story; that they not ouly met the 
oftener because they thought they were for- 
bidden to meet by stat. S5th Eliz: ibeth, but 
that a large assembly of them, in the reign 
of C harles IT. having protracted their sitting 
to a very long and tedious period, could not 
be prevailed with to break up till a merry 
wag thought of ¢/is stratagem ; he caused it 
to be proclaimed in the king’ s name, ** that 
no one should depart without his leave,” 
On hearing of which, they all immediately 
rose and went away, that it should not be 
siid they paid obedience to any man,’ 
Precedence.— The oddest sort of ‘regulated 
precedence I remember to haveeverstumbied | 
upon, is in the laws of the Saxon or Anglo- 
Saxon King Ethelbert. It relates to fingers 
and tocs and thumb-nails and great toe-nails. | 
A penalty of twenty sc ylling ais enjoined 


for the loss of the thumh, and three scyllinga | 


tor the thumb-nail. The loss of the great 
toe 18 ta be compensated by ten scyl/inga, 
and the other toes hy half the price of the | 
fingers; and for the nail of the great toe | 
thirty sceatta must be paid to bot.” 
kin’s Leg. Anglo-Sax. P: 61.) In times when 


the were and yercgeld were in use, and ine | 


tended to mara exactly the tank and im- 


it is upon record that | 


(Wi i- j 


considered in any other light than that of 
/marking the exact rank and importance of 
the particular parts of persons here enume- 
rated ; and, indeed, antiquarians have been 
\found to turn it tothis use; for, by disco- 
vering it to have been the decided intention 
of the legislator, to estimate the toes at half 
the value of the Singers, which is shown to 
be the case by col mparing the compensation 
for the thumb and great toe, it has been de- 
cided that the thirty sceattas for the nail of 
the great toe, must have been meant to be 
equal to half of the three scyllinga exacted 
for the thumb-nail, and, therefore, that twen- 
ty sceattas were equal to one scyllinga.’ 
-————-4< > > 

Tales of Old Mr. Jefferson, of Gray’s 

Ian. Collected by Youna Mr. Jer- 

FERSON, of Lyon’ sInn. The First 

Series. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 674. Lon- 

don, 1823, 

QUAINTNESS of title seems now the 
great object of nove!-writers and essay- 
ists, and in these times, a good title is 
no inconsiderable step towards selling 
a work, though it will neither ensure its 
being read nor approved. More sterl- 
ing qualities are requisite, and as a good 
title is no bar to any work possessing 
them, we may as reasonably expect a 
clever production with a quaint title as 
without one. Who Old Mr. Jefferson 
or Young Mr. Jefferson is, or, rather, 
who the author is that has chosen these 
names, we know not, and, therefore, 
cannot gratify the curiosity of our read- 
ers in this respect at present. 

The tales of old Mr. Jefferson are 
only three in number,—‘ The Welsh 
Cottage, or the Woodman’s Fire-side °° 
‘Mandeville, or the V oyage ;’ and the 
‘Creole, or the Negro Suicide.” In a 
preface, ‘ written by “Old Mr. Jefferson, 
in 1775, and corrected by Young Mr. 
Jetferson in 1823,’ we are assured, that 
although the first tale is more complete- 
ly the invention of the author’s fancy 
than the others, yet the most pathetic 
| and the most improbable scenes of it 
‘are simply matter of fact, and occur- 
'rences of real life. Few naval persons, 
the author says, will peruse the tale of 
| Mandeville, without recognising many 
characters and many facts; and the 
third tale is a plain matter of fact, with 
no other embellishment, except that, as 
/it was too revolting as a tale of pathos 
‘or of mere fact, the author has told it 
‘ina style of humour rendered broad 
to adapt it to the tastes of the Creoles.’ 
This reminds us of the Irishman, who, 
| wishing to present a lady with his por- 
trait, and she fearing it might lead toa 
| discovery of their stolen courtship, he 
| ordered it not to be painted like him. 
'The ‘Negro’s Suicide,” however, has 











— 


not suffered by this transmutation from 
grave to gay; its dark colouring being 
only shaded down by those lichter tints 
which rather increase than diminish the 
effect. 

Of the three tales * Mandeville’ js 
our favourite. It is ‘the production of 
an author who knows the world, and 
who has seen the wonders of the dee 
One who is acquainted with naval his- 
tory and naval discipline ; and has 
worked a number of points of both into 


‘an interesting tale, which contains seyee 


ral animating scenes and vivid descrip- 
tions. 

Shipwrecks, in all the sad variety of 
woe, have actually occurred; Falconer 
felt and describedthem; and oneof our 
ablest female novelists has depicted 
their horrors with fidelity. Lord Byron 
has also versified some of the most : ap- 
palling scenes of shipwreck in his ¢ Don 
Juan.” With the recollection of these, 
we confess we approached the shipwreck 
described in the volumes now before us, 
with little hopes of its possessing any 
new claim to our attention,—in this, 
however, we were agreeably disappoint- 
ed; and found, that while he described 
a naval engagement with all the spirit 
and animation a Nelson must have felt, 
he has given to his shipwreck a fear- 
ful reality, worthy of the pen of a Fal- 
coner or a Byron. The character of 
Capt. Vallerton, in the tale of * Man- 
deville,’ is finely drawn; he is one of 
those brave chivalrous sailors, whose 
strict honour, enthusiastic love of coun- 
try, and almost romantic courage, m make 
him adored by his companions, feared 
by his enemies, and respected by all 
who can respect true worth. As it 1s 
in description that our author particu- 
larly excels, we shall quote his account 
of an engagement between Captain Val- 
lerton’s ship, the Lion, and the French 
commodore's ship, of much larger force. 
The captain, whose character is so like 
that of Nelson, that we suspect he must 
be the prototype, ¢ cailed his crew toge- 
ther, and told them that he would lay 
his ship alongside the enemy, and that 
they must take her or go down with 
their colours flying :— 


‘This speech was received with three 
hearty cheers by the men, and every sall 
was set for'the French commodore. “At 
a distant shot,” said Captain Vallerton to 
me, “the cannon with me is as precise as 
a rifle, and if I lay my ship : yard arm and 
yard arm with the enemy, L am muc h mis- 
taken if Captain Lannes, brave as he 1s, will 
be able to keep his men to their guns ai 

‘Before day-break we got up to the com- 
modore, and hov e to, at whut half a miles 
distance from his weather-quarter. Cap- 
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tain Vallerton, on the lower-deck, 
eun to gun, Lring them in succession, the 
first gun being reloaded by the time the last 
of the tier was discharged, He scarcely 
missed a shot, whilst the fire of the enemy 
was rapid, but so ill directed, that the hull 
of the ship was never once struck. The 
heavy fire of the Frenchman, however, was 
doing terrible injury to our masts and rig- 
ing. 

‘Day broke, and although not a gun had 
heen fired from the Lion, except what was 
discharged by Captain Vallerton, the ene- 
my was very much cut up. Three ports on 
the main deck, under the mizen chiins, 
were beaten into one, and the quarter was 
completely stove in. Several of their after- 
guns, on the lower deck, appeared dismount- 
ed. 

‘“This will not do,” said Captain Val- 
Jerton, * we shall be a wreck in ten minutes, 
and the enemy will be taking a raking po- 
sition upon us.” 

‘« But, sir,” I replied, “ our fire is so pre- 
cise, that befure we are dismasted, the ene- 
my’s hull will be too shattered to float.” 

«You are much mistaken, the eacmy is 
so large, that she will bear more battering 
than we can give her. I must try if they 
will stand us at close action.” 

‘He ordered the guns to be doubly load- 
edwith round, double-headed, grape, and 
canister, and making all the men lie down, 
flat on the deck, he alone remained stand- 
ing, and putting the helm up, we ran upon 
the enemy. 

‘Just as we were sheering alongside, the 
Frenchman poured in his tremendous broad- 
side into our bow. Every shot passed 
through, and the ship reeled and quivered 
with the shock. A large splinter struck our 
captain in the breast, and levelled him with 
the deck. I thought him dead, and ran to 
the spot, but in an instant he was on his 
legs. “Stand to your starboard guns,” was 
his cry; the muzzles of the cannon raked 
against the enemy’s sides. ‘ Fire,” said 
Vallerton, and our broadside was discharged 
The enemy’s ship staggered with the shock. 

“We were now lying yard-arm to yard- 
arm, the mouths of our cannon in the ene- 
my’s very ports; in loading the cannon the 


rammers came mutually into each other’s | 


vessels, through the port-holes Not a sin- 
gle shot was fired in vain; the carnage and 
destruction was terrific. In this dreadful 
situation, in which mutual annihilation was 
fast approaching not an Englishman flinched 


from his gun, each man died at his post, | 


whilst the enemy frequently fled from their 
quarters, and it required the utmust exertion 
of their officers to rally them to their guns. 

‘Captain Vallerton came to me with a 
countenance of great concern. ‘* We can- 
not,” said he, “continue the action much 
longer in this style.” 

* “T think, sir,” I replied, ‘we have much 
the best of it, for the enemy’s men so fre- 
quently fly from their post, and loose so 
much time in rallying, that it gives us the ad- 
vantage of at least two shots to one.” 

: “That is true, but the enemy’s metal i 
eavier than I had any idea of, and he is so 
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ran from full of men, that he remans his guns as fast 
as our shot clear his decks; I must board 
him.” 


‘ “ But, sir, he is so full of troops, and his 
sides are so high,” 

‘“Then every man must slay his heca- 
tomb, for I have brought myself into that 


| situation in which nothing but the most des- 


perate valour can save us. I shall board in 
three divisions, and will command the after 
division myself; you, Mandeville, must re- 
main ou the poop to repel any re-action, 
keep a good look out, and if they do not 
board us whilst we are employed on their 
own decks, pour your men into where the 
fight may be the thickest, and the day the 
most doubtful.” 

‘Good heavens! Captain Vallerton, do 
not let me remain cn board a mere specta- 
tor, whilst all of you are acting the hero on 
the enemy’s decks.” 

‘“ Mandeville, your province is to obey, 
but know that even in actual fight, the gla- 
diator’s part is not the most glorious that 
can be played. I leave you ina station of 
trust and honour. Every seaman and naval 
officer, even to the cabin-boy, must follow 
me, andI have therefore nobody of talents 
and valour but yourself, whom I can trust 
to guard the ship in my absence, I must 
be rapid in my proceedings, or I shall soon 
have to call the men from the guns to the 
pumps, my vessel will not float much lon- 
ger.” 

‘A broadside was poured into the ene- 
iny, and in the smoke the boarding parties 
rushed on to the assault. Our captain was 
the first, he leaped on the hammocks of the 
enemy’s quarter-deck, a boarding pike was 
thrust through his thigh, the arm that wield- 
ed it was instantly severed from its body by 
Vallerton’s sabre, but his progress was stop- 
ped; holding the rigging with his left hand, 
he fought most furiously the host that as- 
saiied him, every seaman that had rushed to 
his assistance had been cut down, a shot 
pierced the calves of his legs, and in an in- 
stant the man who fired it rolled a lifeless 
trunk. Vallerton stood on this spot a long 
time, his towering figure a mark for every 
shot and sabre, at length crying to his 
men to follow, he made the most furious 
leap into the thickest of the enemy, and 
fell prostrate on their deck. In an instant 
he was again on his legs, and with a dagger 
in his left hand, and with his sabre in his 
right, he dealt death around him. Our 
men, inspired to fury by his danger, fought 
for his rescue, and made a diversion in his 
favour. He got his back to the mast, four 
Frenchmen attacked him, twu were soon 
headless trunks, the third made a desperate 
lunge at his body, but slipping on some hu- 
man bowels on which he had trod, he fell 
prostrate, aud Vallerton’s sword broke into 
his skull; the fourth opponent inflicted a 
dreadtul wound on Vallerton’s chest, and 
was repeating the blow, when an English 
drummer-boy drove a tomahawk into the 
back of his head, and shattered his skull 
into many pieces. 

‘ My attention was now called to my own 
position, and Vallerton’s admirable tore- 


sight was now evinced. A French officer, 
with about one hundred men, attempted to 
board us on the poop; my thirty men pour- 
ed their musketry into them, and drove 
them back with the bayonet, but in the 
third attempt they closed upon us,we fought 
them arm to arm. 1 killed in personal fight 
the French commander and his serjeant, 
and we at length completely repelled the 
assault, capturing about twenty prisoners, 
and driving them into our hold. 

‘When | was able again to direct my at- 
tention to the enemy’s decks, I beheld Val- 
lerton engaged with the French captain. 
This gallant officer was a very tall and ele- 
gant figure, with a cuirass of polished steel, 
and a steel helmet with an enormous plume ; 
he seemed an unconquerable knight of chi- 
valry, and was doing dreadful executior 
amongst our men when the English captain 
boldly faced him. The first cut the French- 
man gave was so furious that it shivered the 
basket-hilt of his antagonist’s sword, and 
wounded severely the back of his hand. The 
undaunted Vallerton fought him like a lion, 
despising the defence of the cuirass and 
helm; thrice his sword cut to his thigh- 
bone, the Frenchman’s blade severed Val- 
lerton’s cheek, who instantly inflicted two 
ghastly wounds on his antagonist’s arms; 
collecting all his force, the foe levelled a 
furious blow at the Englishman’s head, and 
rushed towards him like a tiger. Vallerton 
parried the descending blade, and as furi- 
ously drove his sword to the hilt in bis ene- 
my’s throat. The conquered hero fell on the 
deck with a tremendous crush, and Vallerton 
headed his men to take advantage of his suc- 
cess. The French force now made but fee- 
ble resistance, they were driven pell mell 
from the quarter deck along the starboard 
gangway, our captain heading the pursuit, 
when he perceived the day going against us 
on the other side of the ship. 

‘Qur first and second divisions of board- 
ers had maintained their ground, and had, 
indeed, beat the enemy to the forecas- 
tle, when they rallied under their boatswain, 
This was a furious and gigantic fellow, a 
Hercules of about six feet eight inches 
high, muscular and broad, with a ferocious 
countenance, covered with a profusion of 
jet black whiskers and curled hair. He had 
killed three of our lieutenants; our intrepid 
boatswain attacked him, and was instantly 
acorpse. The gunner, @ coarse and pow- 
erful fellow, rushed manfully to his breast, 
but his pistol missed fire, and his head was 
instantly struck from his body by the 
Frenchman’s sword. Our fourth lieutenant, 
a slim and delicate youth, heroically en- 
gaved him, and maintained an excellent 
fight, but at length kis skull was cleft to the 
chin. He drove our men before him, and I 
rushed with my reinforcement to sustaim our 
flying party, and met this terrific gant as he 
reached the break of the quarter-deck; his 
sabre fell hke a thunderbolt, and sent my 
weapon quivering from my grasp: in an In- 
stant I should have been sacrificed, his 
sword was litted for my destruction. * Stand 
back, Mandeville, let the tight be mine,” 





cried Vallerton, rushing between us, and 
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his sword crossed that of the Frenchman’s. 
e arena clear | 
for this terrible conflict. The blows were 

btning, and such as féw arms | 


We recoiled aghast, and left th 
rapid |i ke lig 


could cive or parry; the fight was close, 


Vallerton parried every blow, and returned 


upon the enemy with undaunted manhood, 
but the Gaul was a master at his we apon, 


Our captain was beat down on his knee, 


springing up like a lion, 


furiously through the Frenchman’s jaw- 
bone, and the severed cheek gave his tace 
a double terror: his fury increased, vi iller- 


ton nee: 
rallied, 
Sais kode, a second and a third wound 
followed, when a shot from some unknown 
hand struck the British hero in the shoulder. 
He still maintained the fight foot to foot, 
aud drove bis sword into his antagonist’s 
groin; the Gallic champion staggered back- 
wards, but iniuriate by pain and despair, 
and with rage at meeting his equal, he col- 
lected all his force, and aimed one last tre- 
mendous blow at his enemy's head. The 
blow was met, but the two blades flew to 
shivers, and the gigantic Gaul rushing, 
closed upon his enemy, and grappled him 
by the throat with convulsive energy. The 
strong arm of Valle rton dashed furiously 
aside the Frenchman's grasp, and seizing 
him by the collar, he struggled with him for 
vfew minutes, an! then hurled him on the 
deck with the strength aud fury of a lion. 
After the action, be was found with his arm 
and back broken bythe fall, and Vallerton’s 
sword had cut through both of his jaw- 
bones, entering onthe right side and passing 
clear through the left. 

‘This was the we effort that the enemy 
made to retain th: rv sel. Them mailed 
and chivalrous captain ‘mn with his face to 
heaven, dead upon the deck. Their gigantic 
champion, the ™ matswain, had wrought al- 

nost a superstitious awe from his crew; 
none had ever dared to face him that had 
not instantly perished. When they saw the 
fine figure of Vallerton engaging him knee 
to knee, when they saw them ‘grasped mn 
each other's told, and beheld their eli: ampiot } 
hurled with fury to the deck, they were te 
ror-struck, and ‘fled. “He is a noble fel- 
low,” said Vallerton, looking at the enor- 


mous fivure and the countenance of boid 


aenance, which his foe retained even in 
death. And you,” said he, turning to the 
capt: ain, the gallant knight 1 who lay welter- 


ing in his plume ‘d belm and brilliant cors! let, 
**you, my brave and noble foe, twice have 
we met in the course of our professional ca- 


reer, and twice has my star had the ascend- | 


ant. L wish.” said he, pausing r and stoop- 
ing over the corpse, “ [ wish fate had saved 
you, so brave a foe had made an admired 
friend, We will bury you both nobly. 


Throw all the dead bodies overboard but . 


these two,” said Vallerton; “take the 
wounded below, and clear the wreck.” 
€The enthusiasm of the fight beins over 
our senses were le ft to perceive obye cts in 
their natural colour. Ou prize was a no- 
ble vessel, carrving Ninety-three gulls, but 
tbe wreck and carnage in her was dreadtul. 


| 


he drove his sword 


IS sword Jarred against his enemy's 


saving thie ship from sinking; 
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‘She had carried acrew of nine hundred 
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Vallerton came tome, and I saw death; jy 

his looks. ‘* Are you wounded, Mando. 


men, and had oa board of her rather more 
: of these four- 


soldiers 
cleven 


than five hundred 


‘teen hundred souls, hundred and 


'ninetv odd had been killed or wounded in 


the fight; and as each party fought under 
infuriating circumstances 
all serious or fatal; for injut ‘y that was only 
slight, was quickly dressed in the cock-pit, 
and the man returned to his quarters. We 
had boarded her with about three hundred 
men, of whom rather more than two hun- 
dred now lay on her decks. The scene that 


unable to stand the shock, he these decks presented was truly shocking. 


We were up to our a neles in blood, thick- 
ened by brains and trodden entrails; man- 
sled limbs, severed features » scalps and bits 
of sculls floated i in the pore, and every time 
the ship rolled they dashed against our legs, 
the blood washing to our boot to:s. 

‘The ship was sinking fast, and our re- 
duced numbers were obliged to exert them- 
selves to the utmost of their powers. [went 
round with the surgeon and his mates, and 
every man who was decidedly dead we im- 
mediate ‘ly threw overboard, and about nine 
hundred were thus rapidly thrust through 
the port-holes; men who, an hour before, 
had rushed with the vigour of lions at each 
other, now tumbled together into the sea 
mere motionless masses, and the wounded 
lay groaning by each other’ s sides, no longer 
with a disposition to destroy or hurt. W hat 
is valour, when the rich can hire and the 
crafty stiinulate us like machmes, to butcher 
each other with the fury of tigers, and with 
the stupidity of beasts, without knowing 
why or wherefore. 

‘Vallerton was most actively engaged 1 
t and the sai 
soners, who must have shared our fate, had 
the vessel yone down, were striving to the 
utmost to assist our efforts. 

‘ All the masts had been shot away, every 
gun and guu-carriage were thrown over- 
board, the dead men’s sea-chests, the re- 
maining shot and barrels of powder, the 
provisions and water, were all thrown over 
the sides; the ancho rs and boats were cut 
adrift, and we tae lizhtened the ship, so 
that des floated above any of the shot-holes, 
and Vallerton had hopes of saving his prize. 

‘Qur attention was now directed to our 
own ship, the Lion. She seemed by no 
means better off than her victim. We threw 
every thing overboard as we had done in 
our prize, and by exertions at the pumps, 
we floated our vessel higher than any injury 
she had received from the shot between 
wind and water. 

‘Vallerton had chosen ten of the ablest 
of his remaining men to superinte nd the 
rest, so true is it that man is inetlicient un- 
less directed and governed by others. Slight 
jury-masts were got on end in each ship. 
Che wreck had been entirely cleared, and 


our crew were rigging both vessels with the 
| utmost despatch. 


All was in a train to put 


usin the best po ssible condition. 

‘Ll was working with the seamen at the 
ropes of the Lion, for, ignorant of seaman- 
ship, L could only exert myself manually, 
Captain 


and by the direction of others. 


, the wounds were 





ville?” s said he, with a thick and faltering 
voice, paleness suffusing his counte 
‘No, sir,” I replied, <e but let ME assist 
you.” * T am past assistance,” said he, fee- 

bly, and suddenly grasping my breast, his 
eyes rolled in glossiness, as he sta: ogered : and 
fell. I caught him in my arms, but, strong 
as T was, I was unable to support his pow- 
erful person. I could only break his fall, 

and let him gently down upon the deck, 

‘Lt got the bulk heads of his cabin put up 
to part it from the general body of the ship, 
for in preparing for the action, the bulk- 
heads or partitions, which had separated or 
enclosed the cabin, had been taken down, 
[ put the cot up with my own hands, and 
made the bed up for my good and wounded 
friend, and stripping him upon a mattress 
the surgeon dressed his wounds prev iously 
to his being put to bed, 

‘As I pulled off his clothes, his full and 
majestic body appeared a mass of old scars 
aud bleeding wounds, and, as the surgeon 
observed, ‘t was impossible to conceive how 
even fis heroic spirit could have supported 
a body so mangled, much less to exert him- 
self during the long and excessive fatigues 
he had supported whilst cominanding others, 
and working himself to clear the vessels of 
wreck, and render them safe and seaworthy. 
His powerful mind had animated him to ex- 
ertion, until the point at which every part 
of his drained and exhausted body lad me- 
chanically refused its functions, or a sense 
of duty had stimulated him to exertion, un- 
til every thing essentially necessary to our 
safety had been done, or was in the train of 
being done properly, 

‘tle now lay before me, naked, bleeding, 
and senseless. “ Will he live long,” said I 
to the surgeon; “ How can you ask sucha 
question, a as the answer, ‘he has wounds 
enough to kill a dozen men, it is shocking to 
dress them. [never saw such a sight in “the 
whole course of my practice, 

‘The surgeon spoke but too true. The 
musket-ball which had struck him during 
his single combat with the French boat- 
swain, ‘had shattered his left shoulder-blade 
to pieces; and as a ball had passed through 
the flesh of the right arm, and the left wrist 
had been injured by a pistol-shot, it was 
surprising that he hi id been able to maintain 
a single combat with his gig tic antagonist. 

‘There was a chastly sabre- cut across the 
breast, and a slighter wound of a boarding- 
pike in the groin. A splinter had consider- 
ably ayered the right side, and there was 4 
severe gash behind the head, and another 
in the face. The pike that bad run through 
his thigh as he leaped on board the enemy, 
had. been broken in the wound, and as he 
had extracted it himself, when he found it 
impeded his exertions, it was how a serious 
wound. Not only had his legs been both 
pertorated by musket-balls, but on taking 
off the handkerchief which he had hound 


round his left lec, we found that the calf 
by a splinter or 


nance. 


had been torn to pieces 
grape-shot,’ 
The wounds of Capt. V allerton were 
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mortal, and his death is told very pa- 
thetically by Mandeville ; he says :-— 
‘{ pressed firmer to his nob‘e breast; he 


had breathed his last, and almost breathless | 


lf, I conunued my hand long in its po- 
sition, gazing on this wreck of all that was 
ereat and magnanimous. ‘+, 

- < Day broke, and found me still in the 
same position, and by the dawning light 1 
once more surveyed the noble features of 
the departed hero. Yester morn, he was 
walking calmly amidst the destruction of 
the cannon, surveying every wreck and ac- 
cident, and directing the prompt and efh- 
eacious remedy; or his eyes were flashing 
Gre at his terrified foes, whilst his mighty 
arm was arresting the progress of defeat, 
and hurling it back again on the enemy ; 
now a huge and inanimate corpse, the mere 
wreck and type of majesty and prowess 
alone remained to remind us of what he had 
been. 

‘A terrific scream from the deck recalled 
me to other contemplations. [ left the 
body, and rushed to the quarter-deck, where 
I beheld the drenched and exhausted crew 
standing mute with terror at impending de- 
struction. 

‘The French commodore’s eighty-gun 
ship had been dismasted by the gale. All 
the prisoners, to the amount of fifteen hun- 
dred men, and about thirteen hundred 
wounded, were crowded into her. By dint 
of these numbers she had kept herself afloat 
bythe pumps. She was ungovernable, hav- 
ing neither mast nor rudder, and the waves 
were dashing her against ourselves, who 
were equally incapable of management. 
The immediate sinking of both vessels was 
inevitable from the contact, and all were in- 
stantly expecting the catastrophe. When 
the Frenchman, by a mighty billow, was 
driven under our stern, merely tearing away 
a part of our quarter, aud her own cut wa- 
ter. She was sinking fast and I beheld 
with dismay the spectacle she presented. 
The Count de Vendome standing with arms 
folded, indifferently waiting bis fate; some 
lying on the deck, stupified by liquor; others 
fiyhung with knives, or with their teeth and 
nals, for they knew not what they did; 
many on their knees with uplifted hands; 
others raving about the deck in wild de- 
spar; many rendered fatauous by their dan- 
ger, were gibbering and playing antic tricks, 
whilst hundreds were stretching their eyes 
audarms out to us for belp, who, alas! 
heeved it as much as themselves. <A terri- 
fic wave struck the Frenchman; the ship 
reeled, and her sides yawned ; shouts of ter- 
ror broke through the noise of the elements; 
‘wave more dreadful than the first struck 
the ship; a second and a third fullowed in 
rapid succession, and struggling bodies, 
dashed by the waves, were all we ever be- 
ueld of this ill-fated vessel.’ 

We regret that our limits preclude 
us from quotigg the subsequent ship- 
wreck, T struction of the French 
Ship, so y detailed in the above 
passage, and the animated description 


0 : —— 
{the naval engagement, are, however, 
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sufficient evidence of our author's ta- 

lents, and we may safely leave him to 

the public. 
————B + @ > oe 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

1. MaryStuart. By Mtss MACAULEY. 
8vo. pp. 138. London, 1823. 

2, The Royal Exile; or, Poetical Epis- 
tles of Mary Queen of Scots, during 
her Captivity in England, with other 
original Poems. By a Young Lady. 
Also, by her Father, the Life of Queen 
Mary, &c. 2 vols. S8vo. London, 
1822. 

3. Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots ; 
with Anecdotes of the Court of Henry 
the Second, during her Reswdence in 
France. By Miss BENGER. 2 vols. 
Svo. London, 1823. 

Hap the name of Mary Queen of Scots 

flitted across the imagination of Burke, 

he certainly would not have said, the age 
of chivalry is past, since the cherished 

recollection of this illustrious, but ill- 

fated lady is the strongest proof how 

much gallant or chivalrous feelings in- 
fluence even the plain annals of history. 

Her beauty has been extolled, and her 

misfortunes pitied, in prose and verse, 

in every generation since her death, and, 
if her errors have not altogether passed 
unnoticed, the retrospect has always 
been accompanied with some good apo- 
logy, such as Pope furnishes, when he 

says i— 

‘ Ifto her lot some trifling errors fall, 

Look in her face, and you forget them all.’ 

Mary Stuart has, indeed, been a very 
prolific source for poets, historians, and 
dramatists; we know not how many 
poems have been written in her honour. 
It is not the history of England or Scot- 
land only that contains her memoirs, 
for these have been the subject of seve- 
ral distinct works; and we have, at 
least, seen some eight or ten tragedies, 
historical plays, and dramatic poems, of 
which she has been the heroine. 

A subject thus hacknied might seem 
to afford little scope for writers of the 
present day, and yet, the works we have 
selected as the head of the present arti- 
cle show, that the theme is not ex- 
hausted. The first of these (though the 
last published) is an historical poem, 
by Miss Macauley, of whose talents, 
as an actress and an author, we have 
already spoken favourably. This lady 
has recited her production before an 
elegant and fashionable audience, with 
success—his ordeal passed, she may, 
with safety, presentit to criticism. 
But, although we admire the connected 
matter of fact narrative of this poem, its 
flowing versification, and occasional ele- 








gance and vigour, yet, we think it much 
better adapted for recitation than for 
reading in the closet. Perhaps we may 
be biassed in such an inference, from 
the different effect that Miss Macauley’s 
declamation had on us when she recited 
it, to the bare reading of it for this no- 
tice. ‘The work, however, possesses 
considerable merit, and we rarely meet 
with such an union of histrionic and 
literary talents as Miss Macauley exhibits 
in the writing and recitation of this 
oem. 

The production of the ‘ Young Lady,’ 
the second in our list, (and it is a 
striking proof how much literature is 
cultivated by the sex, that we have three 
ladies writing on one subject at the same 
time), consists of a series of pleasing 
poems on Mary’s history, and a well-writ- 
ten dissertation on her life, in all of 
which her memory and character are vin- 
dicated. The miscellaneous poems also 
possess considerable merit, and there is 
a charm thrown over the whole which 
would disarm the most ill-natured cri- 
tic—it is, that the profits of the work 
are devoted to charitable purposes. 

The third work on Mary Stuart, is by 
Miss Benger, who may be considered as 
a veteran biographer. This lady has 
been at much pains in searching into 
the early history of Mary; and though 
not entertaining a very favourable opi- 
nion of her entire character, the Memoirs 
yet present a connected narrative of such 
events in her life as are least known, with 
a view of the manners of the court 
of France in the 16th century. We 
cannot, we confess, bestow much praise 
on the work, as a whole, since it betrays 
occasional slovenliness and frequent in- 
elegances. It is, however, an interesting 
contribution to the history of a lady 
whose fate and misfortunes will cause 
her to be long remembered. It is, per- 
haps, the feeblest of Miss Benger’s 
works: but the real history and biogra~ 
phy of Mary Queen of Scots should not 
rest on a female pen. 

—_»+)>e— 
The Sezxtuple Alliance. 4to. pp. 47. 
Glasgow, 1823. 
THE ‘ Sextuple Alliance’ is certainly 
not a holy alliance, since it has invaded 
the sanctuary of the dead, and dragged 
forth to an earthly judgment, an indi- 
vidual, who ought now to be left to an- 
other and a more awful, but a more 
just, tribunal. The ‘ Sextuple Alliance,’ 
which is acollection of some half-dozen or 
seven poems, and owes its title, and even 
the poems their existence, to a convivial 
party, as we are told in the introduction, 
where the host produced a slip of the 
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willow-tree which grows on or near the 
grave of Napoleon. It was thought an 
excellent theme for moralising or poet- 
ising, and six gentlemen agreeing to 
form a pic-nic banquet of their muses, 
each produced his poem; not im- 
promptu, but within a week. Great 
allowance ought, certainly, to be made 
for half-a-dozen commercial gentlemen 
undertaking to write on the same sub- 
ject, and we would have forgiven them 
for any deficiencies or faults, purely lite- 
rary; but, instead of seeing an honour- 
able competition—who should bear the 
Parnassian palm,—the only rivalry ap- 
pears to have been—who should most 
revile the memory of Napoleon. Thus, 
one gentleman calls him a ‘ tyrant,’ 
who, ‘with men’s gore made drunk the 
earth;’ ‘ the dark man of blood and 
strife,’ who has destroyed more than the 
winds of heaven or the boiling surf. 
Another telis us, that— 
‘A bitterer foe to that he had betrayed— 
To Freedom—never lived. —A lonelier man— 
A poorer slave—-a heavier chain-galled thrall— 
Ne’er festered into death.’ 
A third gentleman bids France— 

‘Sing an elegiac stave, 
Since but a clod is her ex-emperor’s pillow,— 
His scutcheon, shame ; his canopy a willow "’ 


“and, with singular rancour, adds,— 


‘—There let him sleep '—lI hated him alive: 
Expressed or did he aught just ere he died, 
That should that wholesome tyrant-hatred 
drive 
From out a bosom, where is deified,— 
Nay, more adored than even his wealth by 





Clive,— 
Thy spirit, Freedom? Was one murmur 
sigh’d 
By freemen, when was quenched great Cesar’s 
pride 


In his own gore ?—So perish each liberticide ! 


‘—There let him rest!—And dreamless be 
his sleep ; 
The first so quiet, since himself he crown‘d, 

And pinnacled on usurpation’s steep, 

While mangied Freedom, trampled on the 
ground, 

Saw her own child his tyrant-ermine steep 

In the blood sweat of freemen, chained 
and bound, 
—What plummet fathomed his dark soul’s 
abyss! 
What seer e’er dreamt of fate, for him, like this !’ 

The same gentleman has two pieces, 
the second of which 1s less severe, and 
more poetical than the first. 

The fourth gentleman has parodied 
Bruce’s Address to his Army, rather 
happily. The following is the first 
stanza :-— 

‘Oh! wha wad wear a tyrant’s crown ; 

Or speel, by tramplin’ Freedom down, 

To die the death o’ banished loon, 

An exile, like Napoleon.’ 

The last of these poems, the * Willow 
Bough,’ possesses considerable merit, 
and the author thus apostrophizes the 


slip of willow :— 











‘That faith which gave to every tree a god, 
And made immortal each spring-budding 

bongh, 

Is, with the thousand creeds that had abode 
In ignorance’s bliss, evanish’d now,— 
Yet is not all forgotten, since that thou 

Wilt ever henceforth be the tree of hope 
To groaning nations ;—by thee they will 

vow, 

When they the rank-grown shoots of power 

would lop, 
And with the armed and hundred-handed 
despot cope ! 

‘ Would that thou wert like the prolific tree, 
Whose stems become the trunks of other 

shoots! 

Would that thy native isle were clothed with 

thee, 

And tyrants’ graves ‘neath all thy thou- 
sand roots ! 

The page of history the lesson bruits, 

That on ¢heir dust grows greenest Freedom's 

oak.— 

Give, then, such soil to it, for what e’er 
boots, 

As a defence ‘gainst right, the ermined cloak 

Or muiled cuirass, when a patriot nerves the 
stroke ? 


‘The flood of tyranny is o’er the earth,— 
Yet there are arks, where Freedom’s rem- 
nant-few 
Wait for the waters waning, to go forth, 
And o’er the world the reign of mind re- 
new : 
Thou art the olive, which emerging grew 
Above the wave, to mark the ebbing tide ; 
And from thy buds of promise, millions 
drew 
The faith that yet the deluge will subside, 
And power in limpid streams and guarded 
channels glide ! 
Though we have commented, with 
some degree of severity, on the harsh- 
ness with which Napoleon is treated, 
yet we must do the ‘ Sextuple Alliance’ 
the justice to say, that yi have all en- 
deavoured to turn the subject to some 
good moral purpose, by holding out the 
fate of Napoleon as a warning to ambi- 


tions men and tyrants. 
epee 


Quentin Durward. By the ‘ Author of 
Waverley.’ 
(Concluded from p. 324.) 
WE are aware that it will be considered 
as little less than high treason to the 
‘ Great Unknown’ to suffer a notice of 
one of his works to remain suspended 
for a single week; this we have done, 
and that we may not aggravate our of- 
fence by continued neglect, we resume 
our review of * Quentin Durward.’ Ina 
preceding number, we had just rescued 
Quentin and Isabelle de Croye from 
William de la Marck, at Liege. Isabelle 
is left at Charleroi, while the Count of 
Crevecceur, who had learnt the transac- 
tions at Liege, from Quentin, conducts 
our hero to the Duke of Burgundy, at 
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that their differences might be setfled 
at a personal interview. The duke car. 
ried to extremity the general taste of the 
age for court-fools and jesters, and had 
a great favourite of that clan, [po 
Glorieux, whose character and costume 
are well drawn. 
_ ‘In fact, Tiel Wetzweiler, called Le Glo- 
rieux, was by no means a jester of the com- 
mon stainp. He was a tall fine-look ing 
man, excellent at many exercisés, which 
seemed scarce reconcileable with mental 
unbecility, because it must have required 
patience and attention to acquire them, He 
usually followed the duke to the chase and 
to the fight; and at Montlhery, when he 
was in considerable personal danger,wound- 
ed in the throat, and likely to beimade prison- 
er by a French kuight, who had hold of his 
horse’s rein, Tiel Weitzweiler charged the 
assailant so forcibly, as to overthrow him 
and disengage his master. Perhaps he was 
afraid of this being thought too serious a 
service for a person of his condition, and 
that it might excite him enemies among 
those knights and nobles, who had left the 
care of their master’s person to the court- 
fool. At any rate, he chose rather to be 
laughed at than praised for his achievement, 
and made such gasconading boasts of his 
exploits in the battle, that most men thought 
the rescue of Charles was as ideal as the 
rest of his tale; and it was on this occa- 
sion he acquired the title of Le Glorieux, by 
which he was ever afterwards distinguished. 
‘Le Glorieux was dressed very richly, 
but with little of the usual distinction of his 
profession; and that little rather of a symbo- 
lical than a very literal character. His head 
was not shorn; on the contrary, he wore a 
long profusion of curled hair, which descend- 
ed trom under his cap, and joining witha 
well-arranged and — handsomely-trimmed 
heard, set off features, which, but fora wild 
lightness of eye, might have been termed 
handsome. A ridge of scarlet velvet, car- 
ried across the top of his cap, indicated, ra- 
ther than positively represented, the pro- 
fessional cock’s-comb, which distinguished 
the head-gear of a fool in right of office. 
His bauble, made of ebony, was crested, as 
usual, with a fool's head, with ass’s ears 
formed of silver; but so small, and so m- 
nutely carved, that, till very closely examin- 
ed, it might have passed for an official ba- 
ton of a more solemn character, These 
were the only badges of his office which his 
dress exhibited. In other respect, 1t was 
such as to match with that of the most 
courtly nobles. His bonnet displayed a 
medal of gold; he wore a chain of the same 
metal around his neck; and the fashion of 
his rich garments was not much more fan- 
tastic than those of young gallants, who 
have their clothes made in the extremity of 
the existing fashion. 
‘To this personage, Charles, and Louis, 
in imitation of his host, often addressed 
themselves during the entertainment; and 





both seemed to manifest, by hearty laugh- 


Peronne, where the French king had } ter, their amusement at the answers of Le 
arrived with a suitable retinue, 1 order , Glorieux. 
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« «Whose seats be those that are vacant?” 


eaid Charles to the jester. 
6«Qneof those at least should be mine 


by right of succession, Charles,” replied the 


ester. 
«« Why so, knave?” said Charles. 


<4 Because they belong to the Sieur 
D'ilymbercourt and D'Arzenton, who are 
gone so far to fly their falcons, ‘that they 
have forgot their supper. They, who would 
rather look at a kite on the wing than a 
pheasant on the board, are of kin to the 
fool. and he should succeed to the stools, as 
a part of their moveable estate.’ 

While at a banquet, Crevecceur ar- 
rives, and narrates the events that had 
taken place at Liege ; the duke, whose 
temper wine had not improved, rose in 
a passion, and reproaching Louis, seem- 
ed as if he would singly execute ven- 
ceance on him. A general affray be- 
tween the respective suites of the king 
andthe duke was with difficulty appeased, 
when Louis‘and six attendants agreed to 
remain until his majesty was exculpated. 
The duke also gets possession of the 
Countess of Croye. An investigation 
takes place at the court of the duke, 
where the king is virtually, though not 
formally, arraigned, Quentin Durward 
was also introduced, and related an ac- 
count of his journey to Liege. An 
eclaircissement takes place, which exo- 
nerates the king. Mayreddin | Maugra- 
bin, a Bohemian, who plays a rather 
important part in the drama, arrives in 
the disguise of a herald, from William 
de la Marck, asserting his right to the 
bishopric of Liege, and the lands of 
Croye, &e. He is discovered, and 
handed over to the French, who con- 
demn him to death. The Duke of 
Burgundy determines to give the hands 
of the Countess of Croye to the Duke 
of Orleans; the countess refuses, and 
offers up her lands and her estates. ra- 
ther than yieldto the match. At length, 
it is determined, that her fate shall be 
decided according to the rules of chi- 
valry; and it was “decreed, that whoever 
shi ould avenge the death of the Bishop 
of Liege, and bring the head of the 
wild boar of Ardennes, should have the 


-hand of Isabelle. 


The Borgundians proceed against 
Liege, and Quentin Durward, who had 
got the secret of William de la Marck’s 
designs from the Bohemian, accom- 
panies them. The French also assist. 
‘Juentin encounters De la Marck, and a 


strong and dubious contest ensues, which 


1s interrupted by the appearance of Ger- 
trude Pavillon. La Balafré, Quentin’s 
uncle, then engages the wild boar of 
Ardennes, kills” him, and cuts off his 
head, La Balafré does not claim the 


prize, but begs that the hand of Isabelle 


may be given to his nephew, Quentin 
Durward, which is of course agreed to, 
and here ends the novel. 

Of all the novels and romances, by 
this author, whatever has been the sub- 
ject, or wherever the scene has been 
laid, * Quentin Durward’ appears to us 
the worst—the story is improbable, and 
possesses, comparatively, little interest ; 
the characters are, some of them, well 
drawn, and a few of the descriptive 
scenes bear the imprint of the genius of 
the author of * Waverley :’ but, as a 
whole, it is quite unworthy of his ta- 
lents. 


Soreiqn Literature. 
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SWEDISH LITERATURE. 
(Continued fiom page 348.) 
PROCEEDING now to notice the writers 
of the second period, we shall commence 
with Professor Bezelius, one of the most 
eminent and scientific men of which 
his country can boast. This distin- 
guished chemist first appeared before 
the public as the author of a Treatise on 
Galvanism, in 1802; since which pe- 
riod, he has continued to labour indefa- 
tigably in the cause of science, and has 
gained a reputation hardly inferior to 
that of any philosopher in Europe. His 
Lectures on Animal Chemistry, and his 
Elements of Chemistry, are well known. 
The former of these works contains the 
scheme of a physiological analysis : the 
other has for its object, a scientific study 
of chemistry, independently of any 
views towards its application to arts and 
manufactures. In both of them the 
professor proves himself to be a most 
excellent experimentalist, yet he declares 
himself hostile to all speculation, con- 
fining himself solely to empirical ob- 
servation, so that he is continually 
adapting his theory to the result of his 
experiments ; this has caused him, too, 
successively to reject many of those opi- 
nions which he had at first adopted ; and 
his experiments are made without any pre- 
vious plan or specific object. —Carl Ulric 
Broocman (who died in i812, inthe flower 
of his age) was a writer on subjects of ectu- 
cation and pedagogical literature. Born 
of parents in very humble circumstances, 
he obtained the patronage of the king, 
who supplied him with the means of pro- 
secuting his early studies, and afterwards 
sent him into Germany, for the pur- 
pose of examining the various systems 
of elementary education adopted in that 
country. From these, Broocman form- 
ed, on eclectic principles, a system 
combining what appeared to him the 
peculiar advantages of all. On his re- 














turn, he published an account of the 


| different pedagogical institutions in Ger- 
many, from the earliest periods to the 
present times; a work written in a flow- 
ing agreeable ‘style, and abounding with 
much. learning and ingenious observa- 
tion, yet deScient in solidity and able 
philosophical views of the subject. He 
was then appointed rector of te German 
school at Stockholm ; and, at about the 
same period, commenced a pedagogical 
journal, in which isto be found many inte- 
resting papers on subjects relative to edu~ 
cation. A short time previous to his 
death, he was appointed one of the com- 
mittee for reforming the state of educa- 
‘ion, and schools in Sweden. 

We now come to Granberg, a writer 
who has employed his pen on a variety 
of subjects, but who, although he has ob- 
tained a certain degree of temporary 
popularity, has treated none with emi« 
nent success. He has written poetry, 
history, and statistics, just as was the 
prevailing mode of the day. His his- 
tory of the last years of the reign of 
Gustavus IV., and that of Scandinavia, 
betray an utter want of the qualities ne- 
cessary to one who aspires to the cha- 
racter of an historian ; being destitute of 
critical acumen, of philosophical ar- 
rangement, and of an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the events which were to be 
illustrated; while the reflections which 
he has introduced are trivial and com- 
mon-place. As a poet he has not been 
more successful, although he has ob- 
tained prizes of the Swedish Academy; his 
lyrical tragedy of Jorund, which appear- 
ed ina volume of his poems published in 
1814, may be recorded asacomplete fail- 
ure. He has since turned bis attention to 
political subjects, and has produced a 
useful volume relative to the statistres of 
Sweden; yet, according to the opinion 
of those most competent to judge, it is 
but an imperfect compilation, formed 
without sufficient acquaintance with this 
study. 

Esaias Tegner is a writer of a very dif- 
ferent stamp from the preceding, and 
may be considered as the ablest poet 
that Sweden has produced of late years. 
His first productions were little lyrical 
compositions, breathing all the warm 
enthusiasm ofa generous youthful mind. 
They did not obtain, however, at first, 
the popularity which they merited, for 
the public taste had been so long in- 
fluenced by the formal regularity and 
stiff polish of the French school, that it 
could not appreciate the simple and un- 
affected charms of these wild flowers of 
fancy. Afterwards, a more Jiheral, and 





less exclusive taste in literature, gained 
'ground in Sweden, and then this poet 
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obtained a reputation which bore down 
all before it. No prejudice could resist 
the current which now set in, in his fa- 
vour. If there still exist prejudice, it is 
in the contrary direction, for his merits 
are now, perhaps, as much over-rated 
as they had previously been  under- 
rated. Gifted with a rich imagination, 
and a discursive rather than deep fancy, 
but possessing no very strong feeling, 
Tegner has produced aspecies of poetry 
which may be compared, in its effects, 
to the artificial brilliancy of fire-works, 
whose force is soon exhausted, and 
whose lustre, dazzling as it is, affords 
no genial heat. He sports elegantly 
with the flowers of poesy, but there is 
a want of depth and earnestness in his 
compositions that prevent their taking 
any striking hold of the mind. Tegner 
affects to despise both the parties into 
which men of letters are divided in 
Sweden ; his independence, however, 
laudable as it is, has in it too much of 
parade. Among his productions may 
be noticed, his lvrical, didactic poem, 
entitled the Philosopher, a beautiful 
martial ode, wherein a warm, enthusias- 
tic mind expresses itself in a fine strain 
of poetry; a charming Idyll, after the 
manner of Voss; Frithiof, an ancient 
northern Saga; and Axel (1822) a ro- 
mance or ballad, abounding in beautiful 
details, yet essentially differing in its 
tone, style, and versification, from that 
species of poetry to which it claims to 
belong.—The poet next in originality 
and power to Tegner, and capable of 
entering into rivalry with him, is J. Olof 
Wallin, Rector of St. Nicholas’s church, 
at Stockholm. His first style was in 
direct contrariety to that of Tegner, be- 
ing in the pompous, formal manner in fa- 
vour with the academy. From this he 
afterwards liberated himself, and_ his 
latter productions breathe more of the 
genuine spirit of the muse. His dithy- 
rambic ode in honour of Gustavus III, 
his Elegy to Baroness von Helwig, and 
many of his minor effusions, must be 
acknowledged to possess very superior 
merit. As a pulpit-orator Wallin is 
distinguished by powerful language and 
energetic feeling, but we frequently seek 
in vain forthose profound religious views, 
and that genuine christian spirit, which 
should ever be the first merit in a 
preacher.—Wallmark, librarian of the 
Royal Library at Stockholm, has ren- 
dered himself rather notorious by his 
failure, than his success in poetry, and 
would not deserve notice, except as the 
conductor of the Literary and Thea- 
trical Journal, and the Literary Miscel- 


vocate the cause of the old academical 
principles, and form a party against the 
more rational and liberal views which 
have lately found their way into Swedish 
literature. He is, therefore, to be re- 
garded as the representative of that in- 
sipid and bad taste, which is now daily 
losing its partizans. His talents, not 
being able to give plausibility to a bad 
cause, he has since renounced his lite- 
rary character, and withdrawn himself 
from contests in which he obtained so 
little success. 
( To be continued. ) 





Original. 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Amona those points of difference 
which give to modern literature such an 
essential diversity of character from 
that of the ancients, that is certainly 
not the least striking which has been 
caused by the superior facility with 
which the productions of the pen are 
now multiplied and disseminated.— 
The invention of printing has not only 
ditfused throughout society the works 
of eminent writers, but it has also cre- 
ated one entire important branch of lite- 
rature, which, but for this invention, 
would not have existed at all. It is 
hardly needless to add that we mean 
periodical literature. Its not our in- 
tention here, formally to discuss the re- 
lative advantages and disadvantages con- 
nected with this modern system of au- 
thorship, but proceed immediately to 
notice a few of those features which 
more particularly distinguish it at the 
present day. ‘This species of writing 
has assumed a very different character 
from that which it possessed in the 
times of our fathers and grandfathers, 
With the present century an entire new 
era has commenced. When we com- 
pare our own periodicals with those of 
preceding times, we may confidently say 
‘Nous avons changé tout cela.’ The 
change is not merely such as results 
from the change of fashion and manners. 
It is not merely another mode, but the 
spirit also has been renewed and _ has 
received another impulse; it differs 
entirely in its organization as well as 
as in external form. Formerly, maga- 
zines consisted of dull, or at best, medi- 
ocre tales, or rather short novels, termi- 
nating in matrimony. None of those 
attempts at vivid sentiment, strong 
humour, or forcible manners-painting, 
which are now aimed at in such pro- 
ductions, appear to have been then 
thought of. Prosing essays on some 
such subject as honour, friendship, or 
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plexion, interspersed, occasionally, with 
useful culinary recipes and domestic pre. 
cepts, accompanied too by the £ last new 
song at Vauxhall,’ or by some * Verses 
by an eminent hand.’ Now the cha. 
racter of periodical writing is of a very 
different cast: the majority of maga. 
zine articles seek to ‘elevate and sur. 
prize:’ they are frequently ingenious, 
and generally dashing, and marked h 

style as opposite as possible to the mo- 
notonous regularity and gravity which 
former writers seemed to have aimed at, 
When perukes and gold lace, and ruffles 
and buckram were in fashion, it would 
have been deemed indecorous ina writer 
to exhibit his thoughts any otherwise 
than en grande torlette; now, on the 
contrary, freedom and ease, often car- 
ried to impertinence, are the qualities 
thought most essential to the writer of 
a ‘clever article.’ The style of a writer 
of this description forms a complete an- 
tithesis to the stately gravity once in 
vogue; nor is the diction less at vari- 
ance with that authorized by our great 
lexicographer ; for these compositions 
savour much more of the bottle than 
of the lamp,—-of the dining room 
than the study, Abstinence 1s not a 
cardinal virtue in the estimation of this 
species of literati; they seem to have 
no faith in the maxim of Shakspeare, 
that ‘fat sides make lean wits,’—although 
they occasionally serve to exemplify it. 
They rather adhere to that philosophy 
which regards a good dinner, chame 
pagne and burgundy as better inspirers 
than Apollo, the nine Muses, and the 
waters of Helicon; always bearing in 
mind * Satur est cum dixit Horatius 
Evoe !’ 

On perusing some of their lucubra- 
tions, one is really tempted to imagine 
that they wrote not with ink but with 
wine, so redolent are their very pages 
of the precious juice—while nothing 
reminds us of the former article save 
a spice of the gall. They seem to 
have chosen for their motto the old 
adage ‘in vino veritas.’ Such jovial 
souls hold even the appearance of any 
thing like asceticism in such abhorrence 
that they omit no opportunity of i- 
forming you of the choice dinners which 
they help to devour, the expensive 
wines which they consume, the fashi- 
onable parties they frequent, the con- 
versazioni where they shine, or the bou- 
doirs to which they are admitted, It 1s 
pleasant sometimes to see the airs with 
which they assume, alternately, the con- 
tradictory characters of deep students, 
penserosi sentimentalists, and hommes 
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the rouge et noir table, seem to be the 
academies whence these ‘talents’ issue 
to iiuminate the world weekly, month- 
ly, or quarterly; and boxing, venison, 
champagne, waltzing, are the important 
topics which they seem most eager to 
discuss. With these acquirements their 
style is In admirable unison; they 
abound in colloquial phraseology and 
fashionable slang, frequently exhibiting 
a noble contempt of grammar. We 
cannot conceive that these highly fa- 
yvoured writers make use of any other ma- 
terial than patent satin paper perfumed 
with otto of roses. It would be absurd, too, 
to say that they utter their dictates ex 
cathedra—an arm chair being too vulgar 
aseat for such transcendant writers, who 
can occupy nothing less tasteful and fa- 
shionable, during their hours of literary 
labour, than a farneante. 

Now, with the permission of these li- 
terary exquisites, we think that this af- 
fectation, although it may be occasion- 
ally pleasant, is, when indulged in to 
the extent that it sometimes is, most 
exquisite foolery: nor does it unfre- 
quently happen that the part which 
they are so solicitous tosupport is over- 
acted, and thus the purpose for which it 
is assumed is defeated. 

An occasional flash article may be in- 
troduced into a magazine without doing 
any discredit to the taste of an editor ; 
but when those who undertake to cater 
for the public taste serve up nothing 
else, we find ourselves no better off than 
we should on setting down to a repast 
where there was nothing more substan- 
tial than whipt syllabubs and ices: 
‘ toujours perdrix’ is, we are aware, not 
good; but then toujours bonbons is still 
lessso. Nor is the matter much mended, 
if by way of contrast to articles of the 
above-mentioned description we are pre- 
sented with dishes of such heavy diges- 
tion as treatises on political economy 
or Greek metres, and metaphysical dis- 
quisitions, The maxim of consulting 
every palate is to be understood *cum 
grano salis,’ for an editor is no more 
oblized to provide for the coarseness of 
some persons literary tastes, than a well- 
bred host is to anticipate among his 
friends the stomach and palate of a 
ploughman. 

Another peculiarity in some of the 
leading periodicals of the present day is, 
that while they combine the office of a 
review with that of a magazine, they are 
*ss miscellaneous than either, being 
more closely confined to what is implied 
" the term literature, except when an 
€xception is made in favour of some sci- 
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new candidate for the public favour has 
just started, under the title of the Quar- 


terly Magazine, in a dashing style, and 


with a confidence of success that will, 
for a time at least, secure it some atten- 
tion. There is no lack, in the intro- 
ductory portion, ofaconsiderable degree 
of that affectation on which we have 
been animadverting, This will, by 
many persons, be deemed highly clever, 
and bysome few not alittle absurd: for 
our own parts we must say that we are 
nu great admirers of that parade of ex- 
treme self-satisfaction which marks the 
editorial address. ‘There is, however, 
much pleasantry, and some shrewd sa- 
tire. Of the articles which we have 
perused we have been most struck with 
Rose Aleyn, Duelling, the Royal Soci- 
ety of Literature, and La Belle Trya- 
mour. The first of these is one of those 
narratives wherein powerful excitement 
and deep pathos are aimed at, and, we 
think, not unsuccessfully ; yet we can- 
not forbear observing that the subject 
which is that of the unhappy victim of 
the flagitious Captain Kirk’s brutality, 
who, after sacrificing her honour in or- 
der to preserve the life of her brother, 
finds that the latter has been executed 
by the monster,—is too revolting, and be- 
trays somewhat of a questionable taste. 
The short paper on Duelling contains 
some excellent remarks, and points out, 
in a forcible manner, the strange con- 
flict of moralists and legislators, with 
popular opinion respecting these affairs 
of honour. ‘The article on the Royal 
Society of Literature is still better: it 
exposes, most ably, the futile hopes of 
those who imagine that any benefit can 
accrue to our national literature from 
such a system of encouragement. We 
think that there is already too much 
fondness for forming societies, already 
mixing itself in all the concerns of life, 
which conducts only to an exclusive es- 
prit de corps, and favours party spirit, 
and an indiscreet pragmatical turn. 
There are, undoubtedly, some pursuits 
of such confined interest that they re- 
quire to be fostered by the means of 
particular establishmeuts; but this is 
assuredly not the case with literature at 
the present day. Particular literary un- 
dertakings there may be which require 
encouragement beyond that which any 
mercantile speculation or body of pri- 
vate individuals can afford; but, as to 
literary talent in this country it requires 
no forcing, We are firmly persuaded 
that nothing but mediocrity could be 
elicited by such a system of premiums 
as is contemplated in this new institu- 
tion, It would be the height of absur- 
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dity to suppose that the remuneration 
ottered by such a society could call 
forth such talents as those of the au- 
thors of Scotch novels and ‘ Childe 
Harold.’ But it would call forth,—and 
this is an evil, much mediocrity, and 
hold out inducements to the efforts of 
those who might, otherwise, never have 
courted the failure which awaits them. 
In order to convince ourselves that there 
needs no stimulus to excite to hterary 
attempts, we have but to glance at that 
enormous crowd of literary aspirants who 
daily start for the goal. Of the thou- 
sands who write, how very small indeed 
is the number of those who do so either 
from strong internal impulse, ora disin- 
terested love of literature. To hold 
out further inducements would, there- 
fore, be only to swell that torrent of me- 
| diocrity by which we are already inun- 
dated; these consequences are illus- 
trated in the most lively manner by the 
very ingenious apologue of Gomer 
Chephoraod, It is absolutely extrava- 
gant to suppose that in this country, in 
the nineteenth century, genius can pos- 
sibly lie dormant for lack of due incite- 
ment to its display. It is quite irrele- 
vant too, to quote the example of Greece, 
and to urge as a precedent the poetical 
prizes awarded to literary competitors 
at the Olympic games ; the circumstances 
which conferred a propriety on such a 
practice being now altogether altered ; 
as then the candidates for literary ho- 
nours availed themselves of the a 1 
tunity, thus presented, of making their 
compositions known more speedily than 
they could otherwise have been, pre- 
viously to the invention of printing. 


Priqinal Poetry. 
THE TWO FACES: OR, A HINT TO THE 
LADIES. 


, ° ° ° . , 
‘Corruptio optimi pessima. 








YE fair, to bards for ever dear, 
Awhile [ crave your listening ear ; 
Nor deem me rude, nor judge me rash ; 
| Nor ery § what libellous sad trash !’ 
For with my tale howe’er ye quarre!, 
It carries a most useful moral. 
An artist once was called to paint 
Michael, the great, victorious saint, 
In combat with the demon. 
No subject, sure, could be more fine, 
Or show in stronger contrast 
At once the dev’lish and divine :— 
Indeed, a better theme on 
Which to display his power and skill 
There could not be; since such a front as 
Th’ archangel’s, heavenly, beaming, fair, 
Would cause each breast with joy to thrill, 
To melt with fond delight ; 
While the dread fiend would as surely scare 
One’s wits away with fright. 
Soon for the first he found a face 
Fraught with rare and lustrous grace, 
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i Among the fair: for, in that sex, 
Angelic creatures are quite rife, 
— We meet them every day in life. 
But, ah! it did our painter much perplex, 
And long he puzzled sore his uoddle, 
' To guess where he should find a model 
From which he might pourtray his devil 


With a countenance worthy the father of 


i evil. 
j Long, very long, he was most busy 
4 In seeking out some monstrous physi- 


Ognomy of the most horrid 


Expression in eyes, mouth, and forehead ;— 


, in short, a phiz most devilish ugly: 
; That is, the very beau ideal 

uf Of ugliness, beyond aught real, ~ 

f Exceeding far what’s merely pugly, 

~} A mere foul sprite, or elf; 

») But gifted with a look Satanic, 

a That each beholder might strike with panic, 

* —In short, all but the very devil himself. 
: At length, after consuming 

a Much time in studying, fretting, fuming, 

ms Our artist, to his utmost hopes succeded. 

aa No more there needed, 


But the whole town in crowds soon flocked, 
To see what all description mocked, 
There you might hear the dilletanti 
In phrase obscure (so far sublime), 
‘. Mixed with expressive pantomime, 
yd Swear that all language was too scanty, 
ye Duly to praise the wond’rous fiend.— 
It quite out-Danie'd aught in Dante, 
For, in regard to poetic vigour, 
_. What e’er could surpass that most terrible 
», figure? 
" They vowed that nothing more unlike 
t Than the two faces ere could be— 
a The one so glorious, and the other so foul, 
4 With such a hideous scowl, 
ar Enough with mortal dread to strike. 
Ri —1In this all must agree. 
. * Friends,’ quoth the artist with a grin, 
Se «And yet the models were somewhat akin. 
’ Iftur my angell selected 
;¢ Woman’s form and woman’s face, 
Unable aught diviner to conceive, 
I alsowith the sex's leave, 
Afterall hideous things I had inspected, 
From which the horribly sublime to trace, 
Could nothing find—and I my word en- 
gage;— 
That I could not is now quite indisputable, 
E’en for Old Nick himself more suitable, 
So drew my fiend from woman in a rage.’ 


Now frown not, dames, nor think my satire 

Nougbt else than urrant base ill-nature, 
Couch'd in snarling rhymes ; 

Nor flout me for a saucy bard, 

Since, lo! ’tis clear, that, if sometimes, 
With change most shockingly prodigious, 
Vile passion makes ye hideous, 

Of fiends the very worst— 
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- ’Tis clear that nature made ye angels first, 
ré For angels devils make, when marr’d *. 
4. THE PERSECUTED MAN’s COMPLAINT. 
4 THE storm is past, the thunder rolls afar ; 
Va And devastation’s awful hand is stay’d ; 
< Hush'd is the roar of elemental war ; 

. Again the sun-beam cheers the gloomy glade- 
h ; * A printer's devil most maliciously ob- 
“3 served, that this word looks very much as if in- 
Fas tended for married, but I can assure the ladies, 


. bad 
See «0% 


that, to sappose they are one jot less angelic 
after marriage tian before, could not possibly 
enter the imagination of any other than such a 


All nature smiles, 2s though no storm had been ; 
But when shall pleasure smile within this 
breast; , 
When shall a ray of comfort intervene 
To soothe the sorrows of my soul to rest? 


I fiar I may not dare to hope for peace ; 
The timid wand’rer flies away from me; 

With life alone life’s bitterness will cease ; 
And death shall end my sigh of misery ! 


Then will my persecutors find too late, 
There is a pow’r too strong for their con- 
troul, 
Which opes the road to bliss, through death’s 
dark gate, 
And wafts to endless joy the troubled soul! 
J. M. Lacey. 








fine Arts. 

FLORENCE. 

In a letter just received from Florence, 
the Jast exhibition in that city is thus 
mentioned :— 

‘ Florence, May, 1823.—This last exhi- 
bition of the Florentine Academy has 
been extremely interesting, and shows the 

owerful influence which the countenance 
of the Grand Duke affords the fine arts. 
There were many fine productions by Ben- 
venuti, and some by Wallace, our country- 
man, and professor of landscape ; who, in 
that style of composition, stands pre-emi- 
nent, although, in his detail, he is not so 
much to be admired. The Academy have 
unanimous elected Mr. Thomas L. Donald- 
son, our countryman, amember, on account 
of an interesting composition submitted to 
them, through the duke’s chief architect, the 
Signor Poccianti. This is the fourth Italian 
Academy, ef which he isa member. The 
design he exhibited was for a Temple to 
Victory, agreeably to the usages of the an- 
cients. A description, in Italian, accompa- 
nied the drawings, and explained the various 
uses of the Stadium, Naumachia, Academy, 
Palestra, Temple, and Theatre, which, with 
innumerable other edifices, were adopted by 
he ancients for the celebration of their 
games, aud employed by him in the compo- 
sition.’ 


THE GALLERY OF RAPHAEL. 
THE fresco paintings of Raphael in the 
Vatican, at Rome, illustrative of the 
principal events recorded in scripture, 
are decaying so rapidly, that in a short 
time they will only be known by the copies 
thathave been takenfromthem. Among 
the most successful of these will be reck- 
oned the copies by M. de Meulemeester, 
who has devoted the labours of a dozen 
years to making copies in water colours 
of these celebrated paintings, one-ninth 
the size of the originals, and he has 
done the British nation the homage to 
| bring them here to exhibit. We trust, 
the will not be disappointed, for they 
are exquisite paintings, possessing much 
of that general sublimity, and that deli- 
cacy of finishing, which belongs to the 
works of the great master, 
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The paintings are fifty-two in number; 
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and «hey are well worthy the attention 
of the artist, the amateur, and the 
Christian, in order to see how far the 
great events of scripture can be repre. 
sented. Raphael was not merely grex 
in the conception of his subject, but he 
was correct in the details ; and those who 
never saw one of his works, must feel q 
veneration for his transcendent cenius, 
even es exhibited to us in the copies of 
M.de Meulemeester, whose gallery, in 
Pall Mall, we strongly recommend to 
the public attention. 
PICTURES FROM MYTHOLOGICAL sup. 
JECTS. 
THE MODERN CORREGGIO. 

AVERY modest gentleman, forsooth, one 
Signor Reina, who tells us, in his cata- 
logue, that he is surnamed the * Modern 
Correggio,’ has painted some ten pic- 
tures, which, he assures us, are ‘allow. 
ed to be chef-d’ceuvres of the modem 
Italian school,’ and he is now exhibitine 
them in London, The Modern Correg- 
gio does not stop here, for he confident. 
ly states, that a copy he has made of 
the St. Jerome of Correggio is allowed 
by the Academy of Arts, at Milan, tobe 
supertor to those made by Titian, Ru- 
bens, &c. But we would forgive this 
vanity, if his mythological subjects 

ossessed merit: on the contrary, they 
on not a good point about them ; they 
are a mass of naked figures, incorrect in 
drawing, and outrageously coloured, 
Had not the Modern Correggio given us 
ample description of his ‘ chef-d’ceuvres’ 
in his catalogue, we should have been 
puzzled to know for what they were in- 
tended; and, we really think, it is a sad 
abuse of the good nature, as well as an 
insult to the taste of the British public, 
for any artist to think he can impose 
such monstrosities on us as the produc- 
tion of genius. 

MONUMENTAL TROPHIES. 

WE have some doubt whether the mo- 
numental trophies come under the head 
of the fine arts or not: arts they cer- 
tainly are, but * no more of that.’ Our 
readers are aware of the opimion we ell- 
tertain on the subject, and how strongly 
we have condemned the getting up of 
subscriptions for national works of art, 
which shall not be open to national 
competition. 

Mr. Wyatt is known to have succeed- 
edto a great extent for the cenotaph of 
the Princess Charlotte, which is now 
finished, and, we understand, only 
awaits the decision of the dean and 
chapter of Westminster as to its destin- 
ation. Mr. Wyatt next proposed a mo- 
numental trophy in honour of his late 








majesty; and subscriptions, for some 
time, came in liberally; a public din- 
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ner was held on the 4th of June, 1821, 
to promote the further success of the 
subscription, though ostensibly to com- 
memorate the virtues of our late mo- 
narch; the Duke of York took the 
chair, and some hundreds of the nobility 
and gentry paid their two guineas each. 
The plan had, by this time, been blight- 
ed; the royal chairman would not per- 
mit Mr. Wyatt’s monumental trophy to 
receive the formal support of the meet- 
‘aa—and the subscription stopped. Se- 
verat meetings have since taken place, 
vn order to rally the subscription ; but 
all would not do. Agrand meeting, in 
the city, was called for the 4th of June, 
last year—it did not take place. Ano- 
ther was called for last ‘Tuesday; and 
the lord mayor was unnounced as chair- 
man, and a host of aldermen, sheriffs, 
&e, figured in the advertisement as a 
committee—the dinner took place—the 
lord mayor was absent—the aldermen 
and sheriffs were absent : and although, 
there were some speeches, which out of 
respect to the parties, we shall conceal, 
yet, nothing was done for Mr. Wyatt’s 
monumental trophy. 

The question, then, is, what shall be 
done with the money already subscrib- 
ed? This is certainly for the subscrib- 
ers themselves to determine. As Mr. 
Wyatt has furnished a plan, and, we 
understand, even modelled a considera- 
ble part of the monument, we think 
him entitled to a fair compensation. 
Let him have it; and i{ a monumental 
trophy is to be raised in honour of a 
monarch, who needs not marble or the 
sculptor's art to perpetuate his memory, 
let it be national, and open to the com- 
petition of British art. Mr. Wyatt may 
then submit his own plan, and any other 
that he may wish to offer; and if they 
possess that merit which should alone 
entitle him to have the execution of the 
monumental trophy, he will ensure it. 

A notable plan has lately been form- 
ed for raising colossal equestrian sta- 
tues in honour of his present Majesty 


and the Duke of York,—or rather, for | 


raising subscriptions for that ostensible 
object ; and it was proposed that 
every private soldier should give a day’s 
ay. A hint was soon given from the 
lorse Guards, that the paltry pittance 
of the soldier should not be invaded for 
any such object. A meeting was, how- 
ever, called at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
on Wednesday, when nine persons, 
turee of whom were reporters, attended. 
Mr. Hugh Dogherty, a good-natured 
Irishman, who is getting the thing up, 
Was there; and. it was resolved by the 
‘ad Mr. H. D., that another meeting 
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persevere, we shall have something 
more to say on the subject. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


ABourT a fortnight ago, we stated that 
a preliminary meeting of artists had 
taken place, for the purpose of form- 
ing a new institution for the exhibi- 
tion and sale of the works of British 
artists, on a broad and liberal princi- 
ple. We rejoice to learn that although 
the plan has not been much made 
known, yet that wherever this has been 
the case, it has met with the most flat- 
tering encouragement. Several artists 
have enrolled their names in the new 
institution, and, what is of equal import- 
ance in affairs of this sort, funds to a 
considerable amount have already been 
raised, 

Whatever merits the Royal Academy 
or the British Institution may possess, 
and no artist would write to depreciate 
them, yet they are both insufficient ; and, 
in order to keep pace with the rapid 
progress the Fine Arts are making in 
this country, to afford them due en- 
couragement, a third institution is want- 
ed, ona largerscale and on a more libe- 
ral principle. It is only by enabling 
an artist to live by his labours, that he 
can be expected to give full scope for 
his genius ; and it is by the sale of his 
works that he expects to live. Now 
neither the Royal Academy nor the Bri- 
tish Institution are favourable to the 
sale of works of artists. In the first 
they can scarcely be seen, in the latter, 
they are exhibited when the fashionable 
world is out of town. 

To the public, the new Institution 
will be of great advantage, Artists, 
eminent artists, excluded from the fair 
show of their works, will not be com- 
pelled to form them into distinct gal- 
leries, they will be concentrated under 
one roof, where the lover of the fine 
arts may see their progress and present 
state at one view. 

We understand that the society of Bri- 
tish artists will be divided into various 
classes: such as honorary donors, who 
will have free admissions to the gallery 
in proportion to the sum given; hono- 
rary members, subscribers who will re- 
eeive an annual dividend of five per 
cent; annual subscribers, &c.; and 
that the artists themselves may also be- 
come subscribers in any of these classes. 
This is a brief outline of the plan of the 
new institution, which we hope to be 
able to develop more at length in our 
next, 
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The Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


No occurrence has taken place at the 
theatres to call for critical notice. The 
benefits are, this year, of a more chaste 
description than usual, Liston neither 

lays tragedy nor mounts a donkey. 

Irs. Davison and Mr. Young have con- 
fined themselves to their proper sphere, 
and have not given us spirited perver- 
sions of Macheath ; and yet their more 
sober performances have been well ho- 
nored, and most of them have had bum- 
pers. 

Miss Macauley.—On Wednesday, 
Miss Macauley gave a dramatic reading 
of her histrionic delineations of Mary 
Stuart, before a highly respectable au- 
dience, at the King’s Concert Room ; 
and, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
one individual riviting the attention of 
an audience for three hours, yet in 
this she succeeded. The declamatory 
powers of Miss Macauley, which are 
great, gave fine effect to the impas- 
sioned scenes, which were agreeably re- 
lieved by the lighter parts of the drama, 
and by the introduction of select pieces 
of Scottish music. As a mere effort of 
memory, her performance is very extra- 
ordinary.—As a display of histrtonic 
and poetical talent (for she is here both 
author and actor), it has not a parallel 
at the present day. 


‘Literature and Science. 


ee ee ee 


An eminent builder has computed that 
there are now twenty-six thousand new 
houses contracted for in and about London. 
If an average of four inmates to each house 
be allowed, this would make an increase of 
population, within the bills of mortality, of 
upwards of one huadred thousand souls. 

The estimate of the sum that may be re- 
quired, this year, towards the expense of 
additional buildings, at the British Maseom, 
for the reception of the Royal Library, &c. 
and for providing for the officers of the esta- 
blishment of the said library, is 40,000I. 

Bracebridge Hall,—The New York Even- 
ing Post gives the following critical remarks 
on Mr. Washington Irving’s last work, as 
the extract from a letter, written by Miss 
Edgeworth to a female friend in Philadel- 
phia:—‘ Bracebridge Hall bas not been, i 
believe, as popular as the first work of Mr. 
Irving; but that is becuase it is not his first 
work, and because it tells of England, with 
which we are better acquainted than with 
America; probably Bracebridge Hall will 
be liked better with you than even the 
Sketch Book. It is beautifally written, — 
obviously he has taken the $ vt for his 
model; and his old knight is a modern Sir 
Roger de Coverley—with variations. Lady 
Lillicraft is good, and her deg admirable; 
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the Stout Gentleman, the Inn Yard, the 
Rookery, are all exquisite paintings, in the 
high finish of the Flemish school; and the 
mad girl, and the chapter on country gen- 
tlemen, have excellences of another and 
higher arder. The fault of the book (Brace- 
bridge Hall) is that the workmanship sur- 
passes the work. There is.too much care 
and cost bestowed on petty objects. ‘This 
is the fault of the Flemish school. It is all 
natural; but all nature does nut deserve to 
be painted by a master’s hand.’ 

Sveimming Machine.—A number of expe- 
riments have lately been made at Paris with 
a swimming machine, called a Rouanette, 
from the name of the inventor, M.Rouan. It 
is made of tin, and has the appearance of 
two cones, lengthened into a tapering form, 
and very strongly united. It is fixed under 
the arm-pits; and whoever has it on may 
cross a river, even if loaded with a burden, 
withoet any apprehension. 

Fossil Bones.—The mountain of Brovis- 
tava, in Poland, which has already been the 
subject of much interest on account of the 
monument erected upon it to Kosciusko, is 
about to attract the attention of naturalists. 
In a calcareous rock, at the depth of ten 
ells, there has ‘been discovered a back bone, 
of the extraordinary length of twelve ells. 
It ts undergoing the examination of several 
scientific persons, who will publish the re- 
sult of their investigations when completed. 

Metropolitan Benevolence.—The follow- 
ing collections were made at the late anni- 
versary of the London Missionary Society : 

£ sp. €. 


Surry Chapel ......00 ccc sseeee 448 0 5 
Pabernacle........cccccseeee 156 14 6 
Queen Street ......cccccvcces 182 7 2 
BOMMMMAM 0... cc ccccccccceee 137 2 8B 
St. Ann’s, Blackfriars.......2.. 69 7 O 
EEO Shscvccdecesesccccsoee SOT | 
Orange Street........eeseee+e 80 0 O 
Silver Street ...cccccsssccsee BI 9 10 
Kennington ...ccccccesessee 41 0 2 
Spa-Fields .ccccccccccscccese 38 2 3 
Poultry Chapel ........se0062. 13 0 O 
AIDION cccvcccccvccsceceese 10 0 O 





Total... .cccccceee £1304 1 1 

London Drinking.—It is calculated that 

not less than 60,000 pipes of wine, 

10,000,000 gallons of spirits, and 2,000,000 

barrels of ale and porter, are annually drank 
in the metropolis. 








TO READERS § CORRESPONDENTS. 

*Tue Mechanic’s Journal,’ * Ancient Feast- 
ing,’ ‘Cobbett’s Petition Versified,’ and seve- 
ral other articles intended for insertion this 
week,-aré unavoidably deferred. 











This day are published, Nos. I. to VI. forming 


The First Volume of the Third Series 


of ACKERMAN’s ROPOSITORY OF ARTS, &c. il- 
lustrated with Thirty-two coloured and Six plain En- 
gravings ; and cuntainiug, amoug the usual variety of 
nteresting original matter, the commencement of a 
Series of Views and Descriptions of the principal Coun- 
try Seats in Great Britain; Monthly Reports of all 
that concerns Female Fashions and the Fie Arts; a 
Review of Musical Publications, &c. &c.—Orders are 
received by the Publisher, Strand. London, er by any 
respectable Bookseller.—Subscribers having imperfect 
Sets of former Series, are requested to make early ap: 
plication for deficicacies. 
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METROPOLITAN LITERARY INSTITUTION. 
No. 11, New Bridge Stgret, May 3th, 1823. 


The Committee fomOrganizing this 
Institution beg leave respectitfiy to announce, that, as 
they are desirous of proceeding to its complete and final 
establishment, by the Twenty-fourth of June next, it is 
hoped that Gentlemen who are friendly to the measure, 
will lose no time in sending their names to the Hono- 
rary Secretary, as it is intended, as soon after that pe- 
riod as possible, to close the subscription. The Hono- 
rary Secretary attends every day at the Institution, 
from Twelve till Two o’Clock, That the first of a 
Course of Lectures on Botany, by Mr. M'‘Intyre. will 
be given at this Institntion, on Tuesday, the 10th of 
June, at Six o’Clock in the Evening; that the first ofa 
Course of Lectures on Cliristianity, by Mr, Gurney, 
will be given on Friday, the 13th of Jane, at Seven 
o'Clock in the Evening. 
By order of the Committee. 
JAMES JENNINGS, Hon. Sec. 








British Navy. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with a quarto volume of tables, price 
11. 16s. Part I. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY OF 


GREAT BRITAIN, from the Declaration of War by 
France, February 1793, to the Accession of Georze IV. 
January, 1820: with an Account of the Origiu and Pro- 
gressive [Increase of the BRITISH NAVY, illustrated 
from the commencement of the year 1793, by a Series 
of Tabular Extracts. contained in a separate quarto yo- 
luine, By WILLIAM JAMES. 


London : printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


N.B. The Second Part to consist also of two octavo 
volumes, with a more copious volume cf Tables, is in 
the press, and will be ready for publication in May. 








Superior School .itlas. 


Just published, from an entirely New Series of Plates, 
engraved upon an enlarged scale, and corrected from 
the Lest authorities, 


OSTELL’s NEW GENERAL AT- 


LAS; containing distinct Maps of all the principal 
States and Kingdoms throughout the World; includ- 
ing Maps of Canaan and Judea, Anoient Greece, and the 
Roman Empire. In royal dto. price ouly Ids. out-lined, 
or 2ls full-coloured, both handsomely half-bound. 


*,* The publishéts offer this Atlas to Schools, as the 
most correct, the most useful, and at the same time the 
cheapest ever executed. They have no hesitation in 
saving, that it wants only to be seen to be universally 
adopted: it has been long used in the most respectable 
Seminaries in the Kingdom; and its popularity may be 
attributed entirely to the atteation which is constantly 
paid to the immediate notice and introduction of every 
change of territory. 

N. B A few copies are printed on imperial paper, for 
Libravies, price 11. 7s. 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING the 
ENLARGEMENT and BUILDING of CHURCHES 
and CHAPELS. 

The FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING of this Society 
was held by adjournment on Thursday, the 22d of 
May, 1823. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury inthe Chair. 





Amount of Douations ........ pkeeenee £61,282 910 
Aunual Subscriptions...........ee008-- 630 14 0 
The total number of Applications made 

tothe Society furaidis .......... 454 
The total number of Grants made is ..234 
ee IS EOD nc <kcccccedeouces« 63,122 0 O 


lucreased accommodation has been obtained for 
80,526 persons; of which there are freeand unappropri- 
ated sittings for 60,510 persons. 

During the last year, 7! applications for assistance 
have been received, and Grants have been made in 
46 Cases, amounting to 94891. ; by the aid of which sum 
an increase of Church accommodation is provided for 
13,797 persons. The number of free and unappropri- 
ated sittings is 11,114 

It thus appears that the Society has been instru- 
mental in providing increased accommodation for 
§0,526 persons, and that of this number the free sit- 
tings amount to 60,510. The utility of these exertions 
will be readily acknowledged by every friend of the 
Church of England; and the necessity of continuing 
them must be obvious, since that which has been done 
bears but a small proportion to that which yet remains 
to be effected; for it is plainly deducible, from the re- 
turns of the population made ty Parliament, that to 
obtain au adequate supply of Church Room, nearly a 
million of the people of Bngland still stand 1m need of 
the aid which it is the purpose of this Society to afford. 


W. JOHNSON RODBER, Sul)-Secretary. 
No 32, Liacolu’s Inn Fields, May 28, 1823. 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. - 


es 
This day was published, in One vol. Svo. price 10s Hal 


DISSERTATIONS INTRODUC 
TORY to the STUDY and RIGHT UNDERSTant, 
ING of the LANGUAGE, STRUCTURE and C¢ > 
TENTS of the APOCALYPSE. )N- 
By ALEXANDER TILLOCH, LL D. &e. Ke. Ke 
Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Benn: 
Harding, Mavor, and Lepard; Ogle and Duncan: Shae 
wood, Jones, and Co. ; T.and G. Underwood; T. pi. 
aud H_ Fisher. » Some; 





Annals of Philosophy, 
EDITED BY MR. PHILLIPS. 
THE ANNALS of PHILOSOPHY 


for JUNE, contains, among other articles, the following. 
Mr. James Crichton on the Maximum Density of Wa. 
ter, Dr. Forehhammer on a salt composed of Sulphuric 
Acid, Peroxide of Iron, and Ammonia; Sir W Cog. 
greve on Gas Light Establishments, and on the compa. 
rative explosive force of Carburetted Hydrogen Gas 
and Gurpowder; Professor Cumming on the Deve. 
lopement of Electro-magnetism by Heat ; Dr.Wiltlians 
on the Practicability of au Operation for Phthisis Pul- 
monalis; Professor Oersted on Schweigger’s Electro. 
magnetic Multiplier; Mr. Phillips’ Analysis of the Na. 
tive Sulphate of [ron and Alumina; Mr. Brooke ou the 
Crystalline Form of Artificial Salts; Analytical Ae. 
count of Professor Barlow’s Essay on Maguetie Attrac- 
tions; Proceedings of the Royal Linnean and Geolv- 
gical Societies; Various Scientific Notices, Kc. &e. 

London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 

¥*,* Notwithstanding the vreat number of ec ma peti- 
tors which the success and high reputation of the An- 
nals of Philosophy have induced, it contiuues to be 
pre-eminent for the value and numbers of its original 
articles ; while the frequency of its publication renders 
it the most desirable work in Britain for the immediate 
communication of the discoveries made by her digtiu- 
guished philosophers. 





Evans's Sketch and Sequel. 


This day is published, in royal 18mo. with portraits, 
price 5s. the fifth edition, enlarged and improved, of 


THE GOLDEN CENTENARY, 
or Oue Hundred Testimonies in b half of Candour, 
Peace, aud Unanimity, by Divines of the Church of 
Eugland, of the Kirk of Scotland, and amoug Protestant 
Disseuters, with their respective Biograpines concea- 
trated. By JOHN EVANS, LL. D. 
Designed as a ‘Sequel fo the Sketch of the Dengomi- 
nations of the Christian World,’ by the same Author, 
London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


Also, the Fourteenth Edition of the Sketch of the 
different Denominations of the Ciristion World; wit 
important additions afd a new Engraving of Eight 
Heads, price Gs. boards. 


Edgeworth's Works. 
This day are published, in 2 vols. 12.0, with plates, 
price 16s. Gd. ; 
ESSAYS on PRAC SICAL EDU- 
CATION. 
By MARIA aud R. L. EDGEWORTH. 

London: printed for R. Hunter; Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy; Simpkinand Marshal; and T. Hamilton. By 
who also are published, : 

Early Lessons for Children, in 4 vols. price 1s —Ko- 
samond, a Sequel to Early Lessons, 2 vols. 5s —Frauk, 
a Sequel to ‘Frank,’ in Early Lessons, 3 vols. 9s.—Pa- 
rent’s Assistant, or Sturies for Children, 6 vols. 128.— 
Poetry Explained. for the use of young People, 2s. bd. 
half-bound.—Readings in Poetry, 18imo. 3s, half-bound. 
—Comic Dramas for young Persons, 6s,—Letters for 
Literary Ladies, 4s.—Castle Rackrent, an Hiberman 
Tale, 4s —Essay on Irish Bulls, 5s —Moral Tales, 3 
vols. 10s. 6Gd.—Belinda, 3 vols. 15s —Leonora, 2 Vo! 
10s.—The Modern Griselda, 4s.—Popular Tales, 3 vols. 
12s.— Tales of Fashionable Life, 6 vols. 11. 19s.— Pat rou 
age, 4 vols. Il. 8s —Harrington, and Ormond, Tales, 
$ vols. 12mo- U, 1s.—Professional Education, by Mt 
Edgeworth, 8vo. 12s.—Memoirs of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. with Portraits, &c. 11, 10s. 


— | 














London :— Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
tw doors East of Excter Change; to whom adver 
tisements and communications ‘for the Editor Leo 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, a 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin and Marshat ’ 
Stationers’ Hali Court; Ray, Creed Lane ; Ridgwa Ys 
Piccadiliy; H.and W. Smith, 42, Duke St rect, Use 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke — 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mail; by the Bou . 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; by Sutherlard, Cas 
ton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co., Glasgon > 
and bu all other Booksellers and Newsvenders— Pu 
lished in New York by Mr. Seaman.— Printed oY 
Davidson Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 




















